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PREFACE 


The problems of Calcutta’s growth have been discussed 
widely over recent years in the press, in parliament and 
through scholarly publications by Indian and foreign writers. 
But the state of urbanisation in West Bengal and the region 
constituting Calcutta’s hinterland has received comparativelv 
less attention. While preparing papers on various aspects of 
urbanisation in this part of India, I was slowly driven to 
the conclusion that this urban crisis has its roots in the 
particular history of this region and is generated by the 
nature of underdevelopment affecting it. , 

The papers compiled in this book appeared in various 
publications over a number of years: me first chapter on 
the economic development of West Bengal prior to Indian 
independence appeared in full in the Selected Papers of the 
21st International Geographical Congress, Vol. 3,1968; the 
second chapter on the nature of economic regionalisation 
appeared in part in West Bengal, Firma K. L. Mukhopa- 
dhyay, Calcutta, 1970; the third chapter on the urban stagna¬ 
tion in small towns appeared in the Geographical Review 
of India, September 1973; the fourth chapter on Calcutta 
metropolitan explosion and underdevelopment was publish¬ 
ed in a modified form in the Marxist Miscellany, No 4, New 
Delhi, 1973; the fifth chapter on spatial and temporal dis¬ 
parities of urban growth was printed in the* Geographical 
Review of India, December 1972; and the eighth chapter on 
Farakka and Bie future of South Ben^l appeared in part 
in the Bengali monthly Bichinta, July 1972. The sixth and 
seventh chapters were written entirely for this book. 

, I must express my gratitude to the organisations and 
Ushers who Wiped in the initial publication of these papers, 
now being compiled in book form, The considerable in¬ 
terest shown by Shri Mohit Sen in the problem Calcutta's 
metropolitan explosion and his eneduragement are largely 
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INTRODUCTION 


Metropolitan explosion in industrially developed countries 
is a phenomenon which has attracted considerable attention 
of all sociologists and planners not only as a subject matter 
for academic investigation but more for the solution of some 
of the most complex socioeconomic problems it has thrown 
up aflFecting life and work in all metropolises. Lewis Mum- 
ford called them the sprawling gigantism the bursting 
metropolitan containers. Over one hundred years of intense 
industrialisation lies at the back of this explosion whole 
stages of growth are best seen on the eastern seaboard of 
the USA where conurbations merge with one another to 
create a gargantua known as the megalopolis. Features of 
metropolitan explosion are in the main similar in all the 
world cities—overwhelming congestion, tremendous pressure 
on amenities, cultural and class segregation and polarisa¬ 
tion with all the attendant social consequences. Industrialisa¬ 
tion apart, the extremely rapid spread of urbanisation and 
the growth of metropolises together with their influence 
zones were aided by hi^ways and automobiles, by a general 
iq)liftment in the living standard and mechanisation of 
agricultiue. Metropolitan economy established its hegemony 
over all other economies dirou^ chain and mail-OTder 
stores, banks, petrol pumps and automobile dealers. These 
have resulted in a steady siphoning of population from the 
countryside into the metropolises, thus adding in a large 
measure to die natural increase in population by birth in 
diese cities. 

The problems of western metropolises have been gather¬ 
ing momentum for quite some thnq till the alarm began 
to be raised after the second world tvar. The race riots in 
the USA made people realise diat ditiigs were not aU that 
^ood in the US dries and drat even iW York had its shims 
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where poorer people, mostly belonging to the negro com¬ 
munity, lived in terrible congestion and poverty. The trans¬ 
port bottleneck became an awesome phenomenon in all the 
world cities. Automobiles, which had assisted the growth 
process of these cities, were now choking them. Houses were 
in short supply. Cities were growing on all sides without 
any check or order. The city was fast losing its worth as 
a living space. Even as a place of work, it was becoming 
far too overcrowded. Social tensions were mounting up in 
otherwise peaceful western cities and bursting out time and 
again in me form of race riots, clashes between national 
groups, class battles and a general all-pervasive unrest 
among the youth. 

Hiese features of metropolitan explosion in industrially 
developed countries have of late made their appearance in 
lome of the underdeveloped countries and India is certainly 
one of them. It is a common practice nowadays to explain 
away metrc^litan explosion in India as a phenomenon 
similar to that in the developed countries, the only difiFerenoe 
being that it has overtaken this country one hundred years 
after Europe or America. The postindependence industrial 
development is identified as the main force responsible for 
this rapid growth of cities and therefore the solutions sou^t 
are also similar to those chalked out in Europe or America, 
such as creation of a green belt around the city, development 
of satellite towns beyond the green belt, formatimi of city 
governments modell^ after the London county coundl, 
and so on and so forth. 

But can we really genetically group metropolitan explo¬ 
sions in developed and underdeveloped countries in the 
same category? If one assumes that India is taking to the 
road of urbanisation in more or less the same znaimer as 
Europe did one hundred years eaiher one would fril to 
na^lain a {fiienomenon like Calcutta where the populatkm 
size today is equal to that of Moscow or Bids. In an 
environment oi econmxuc gri^wth and heaidi O^cutta couk^ 
. provide accommodation to a much huger population. 
evmi with a slow growth rate, Calcutta appears to be burst- 
at its seams. We have taken Qdcntta m m subfect 
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scrutiny because it provides all the facets of a metropobtan 
esqplosion in India in the most exa^erated form. 

Economic potentiality of Calcutta has remained sta^ant 
for quite some years. Ilie port, which controls one the 
key functions of the city, has been handling over the years 
a declining quantity of goods. The engineering industiy, 
once the pride of the country, is in the midst of serious crisis. 
The jute industty is certainly on the way out Supply of 
jobs here is far less than the demand. But even then peo¬ 
ple come to Calcutta, maybe in smaller numbers, from its 
hinterland to make a living, because living in the countiy- 
side has beccmie even more difBcult for thousands of people 
who constitute the rural labour force. The small and 
um sized towns of Calcutta s hinterland are hardly in a 
better position to offer employment. The growth ^ Cal¬ 
cutta's population is thus only partially due to the natuiU 
increase in the city’s population but mainly due to the influx 
from outside. 

We have no detailed record of this human flow into 
Calcutta. We only know that out of the 32 lakh people of 
the Calcutta municipal area about 7 lakh immigrated from 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh, and about 14 lakh came 
from other states of India. The rate of in-migrants from 
the districts of West Bengal is anybody’s guess. But they 
come, majority to stay on permanently and othars to jnio\« 
back and forth with the tide of crop season and lean months.. 
Only a few fortunate opes among flie pennanent settled 
get employmmt; others take to cominerce and miscellaneous 
services and about 50 thousand among them live on foot¬ 
paths. 

Over half a million people commute to Calcutta everyday. 
This is based cm diacla on ticket sales oE suburban bus and 
train services. But thousands more u4th petfy'or cootrii- 
band merchandise smuggle into die dty tidc^ess and swatti 
the pavenaents and ke^ throughoi^ Ihe day. Each crop 

• l^ure^ln an area within the hinterland^ porires up the drive 
^ei such a flew. TaHc to any man in khe street and you vrill 
get the eoQflmaaHon of die statement pat even hi dmae days 

• ^ sqnrhig pirioes, CaleuAta H a dty |of die pM lor whoiie 
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needs a fairly widespread but low-priced commerce is in 
operation in all parts of the city. One can exist in Calcutta 
even by begging. And so they come to this city from 24 
Parganas and Midnapur in West Bengal, from Ganjam and 
Balasore in Orissa, from Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Dar- 
bhanga in Bihar, and Ballia in UP—in tattered clothes and 
with empty pockets. There are in Calcutta about 30 thou¬ 
sand hand-carts, 25 thousand rickshaws, which are manned 
b\' these people. Wavside tea-stalls, cigarette shops and eat¬ 
ing places run with their labour. Domestic sendee, cheap 
and back-breaking, depends on their toil. It is they who 
provide the city’s washermen, sweepers and most of the 
milkmen. 

Such is the nature of Calcutta’s in-migrants and one need 
not nib home the basic difference that lies between this 
fattered humanity and those who increasinglv migrate to 
metropolises in mdustriallv developed countries. 

But this bv itself does not explain the condition of civic 
seniecs in Calcutta which on all accounts are not very far 
from a total breakdown. Calcutta corporation, which has- 
authoritv over about 38 square miles of area, has an annual 
income of about 13 to 14 crore rupees from consolidated 
rates, octroi, taxes on trades and professions, etc. This 
income is showing a slightly upward trend in recent years 
but is nevertheless totally inadequate to meet the minimun> 
requirements of even a slowly growing metropolis. The 
motor vehicles department of the Calcutta corporation has 
a fleet of 200 trucks to remove garbage but hardly 60 are 
daily on the'road for want of repairs, as spares cannot be 
stocked for lack of monev\ Not more than two ambulances 
are daily in senit'e for the same reason. Road repair work 
cannot cope with the need. One could go on endlessly with 
this list which is all too well known. The government has 
nflg^v stepped in to handle the situation before it goes totally 
beyond repairs. A Rs 1.50 crore metropolitan mass transit 
project in the form of a tube railway has been initiated., 
Another Rs 30 crore project will soon begin for construction 
of a second crossing on the Hooghly river. Rs 150 crore 
are being spent to renew the Calcutta metropolitan district's 
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water-supply and sanitation system, improve the roads and 
crossings and make the slums more habitable. The Farakka 
project is almost complete to increase the flow of water 
down the Hooghly river and thus save the port of Calcutta. 

But this huge expenditure on the solution of Calcutta’s 
civic problems raises three very important questions. Firstly, 
in a poor country like India, with very limited financial 
capacities at our disposal, can we afford to spend such a 
huge proportion of our budget for one single city, large as 
it may be? Secondly, our production base being what it is, 
can we alkx^ate such large quantities of industrial produciis 
for civic developments without regard to other urgent re¬ 
quirements of national planning? Cement, for example, is 
in very short supply. What priority should be fixed in such 
a case when both irrigation and Calcutta’s mass transit proj 
ject place demands for huge (quantities of cement? Or what 
should be the priority in the case of iron and steel materials 
which are needed for building factories, houses, bridges, 
railway lines as well as automobiles? And lastly, can urban 
redevelopment alone solve the basic ills of Calcutta when 
gross intraregional disparity in urbanisation puts Calcutta’s 
primacy beyond all known limits? 

The main cause of metropolitan explosion in Calcutta 
may be found in the moribund state of our agriculture and 
the general low level of urbanisation in the hinterland, the 
two basic realities which are so different from the industrially 
developed countries where the gigantism of the metropolis* 
developed on the basis of technological progress and spread 
of urbanisation. 

Metrc^olitan explosion under conditions of underdeve¬ 
lopment has therefore to be viewed as a particular pheno¬ 
menon, a product of complex interplay of factors respon¬ 
sible for retardation of technological progress and urbanisa¬ 
tion. ^ 

Calcutta was one of the eleven metropolises the world 
'had already in 1900, together with su(A modem giants 
as New York, Berlin, Chicago, Tokyo, London and Paris. 
But this city on the Hooghly river grew as the English busi- 
•ness on the subcontinent grew apace with increasing de- 
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mands on the most important colonial outpost of the British 
empire. When the British had just settled in Calcutta, in 
1716, Hamilton estimated Calcutta’s population as 12 thou¬ 
sand. In 1850, the chief magistrate estimated the figure at 
just below half a million, which went beyond the million 
mark in 19(K) and today the agglomeration has already 
crossed the 7 million mark. Calcutta was primarily a port- 
and-administrative-cum-financial centre. It was the end of a 
siphon which sucked the vitals of our economy for the vital¬ 
ity and flourish of the economy of Great Britain. The port, 
the great railway terminals, the jute industry and the engi¬ 
neering industry—everything grew out (rf the pressing 
demands from London for more and more profit. And 
together with these Calcutta also enlarged itself, both in 
{>opulati(m and spread, Calcutta grew, but per-acre produc¬ 
tion of crops in her agriailtural hinterland moved dowTi- 
ward, repeated famines devastated the country and indi¬ 
genous manufacturing centres lay in ruin with their crafts¬ 
men thrown out of employment. In about 1840, Sir Charles 
Trevely an reported to the House of Commons select com¬ 
mittee: “We have swept their manufactures; thev have 
nothing to depend on but the produce of their land.” Mean¬ 
while the circulating native capital in Calcutta had risen to 
16 crores between 1797 and 1801 and, with the growth of 
British trade in Calcutta, grew the wealth of its native 
' bankers and banias, the brokers and gonrtastas. 

But even towards such an indispensable outpost, the for¬ 
eign nilers had, an attitude based on short-term calculations 
of cost and benefit. Early in the history^ as the East India 
Company’s trade developed and the number of coinpany’s 
serv ants, civil and military^ increased, the diflBculties ot find¬ 
ing room for all of them became more acute. Civic ameni¬ 
ties needed so much just to keep Calcutta going began to 
appear slowly and haltingly. But even in these the consi¬ 
deration of immediate gain was so predominant that future 
consequences were seldom thought of. The orign of many 
of Calcutta’s presentda^^ civic problems mav be found here. 

This same attitude of plumping for auick returns affected 
everything that the JBritish did here. Calcutta port is a classic 
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example. Calcutta port needed transport link-up with the 
rich hinterland. The traditional water-transport system 
which had grown in a deltaic region was too slow and 
hazardous for the Bntish needs. Therefore this was totally 
discarded in favour of a more expensive but quick and sure 
railway system. This had two side effects. The flourishing 
riverside trade and craft-based manufacturing centres were 
ruined. Indiscriminate construction of railways, with the 
accompanying dams, embankments, culverts, etc. caused ir¬ 
reparable damage to the Hooghly-Bhagirathi river system, 
the effects of which are now being acutely felt in the ever- 
diminishing capacity of the Calcutta port itself. “Not only 
was nothing done to utilise and improve the original cand 
system, but railway embankments were subsequently thrown 
up, entirelv destroying it. Some areas, cut off from thp 
supply of loam-bearing Ganges water, have gradually be¬ 
come sterile and nonproductive; others, improperly drained, 
show an adv'anced degree of water-logging”, wrote G. Emer¬ 
son in 1931 in his Voiceless Millions. The net result was that 
channels, including that of Hooghly-Bhagirathi, were silted 
up and navigation became restricted very fast. We are now 
tiydng belatedlv to repair the damage with the Farakka 
project, but the problem meanwhile has become so complex 
that none is sure if, even with Farakka, we shall be able to 
make up for what is lost. 

This is the picture one gets of the nature and roots of the 
Calcutta metropolitan explosion—^so different from the me¬ 
tropolitan explosions in the advanced west. 

I have to admit that this study of the Calcutta metro¬ 
politan explosion, having been done in a piecemeal manner 
over the years in the form of papers that appeared in a 
number of journals, has many drawbacks, particularly in 
regard to coherence. But I have tried to improve upon the 
published papers with additions and alterations wherever 
this was felt necessary. One difficulty in such a collection of 
papers is that the data base belong to different periods. 
Readers will find that census data for 1951, 1961 and 1971 
have been used in different chapters. This was inevitable 
because the miginal papers were written over a period of 
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more than ten years. And for 1971 only provisional census 
data were available. Notwithstanding this I believe that the 
conclusions drawn remain valid even in the light of the 
latest available data. I hope that with all its limitations the 
book will provide the proper dimensions of the problems of 
Calaitta. 

It should be clearly stated that the puq)Ose of these 
papers was not to cry do\\’n the redevelopmental efforts that 
are at present undertaken in the city. Without some of 
these, civic and economic life in Calcutta will be difficult 
to continue. But mv only puq:)Ose was to bring home the 
realisation that these measures alone can hardly be adequate 
to meet the challenge of Calcutta's metropolitan explosion. 
In fact, without other supplementary measures to upgrade 
the entire economy of this part of India, Calcutta’s improve¬ 
ments might only add to her difficulties instead of bringing 
any relief. 



ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
PRIOR TO INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


West Bengal of today has passed through many 
changes of its boundaries, but the name ‘Banga’ stuck 
to it since the early days of Indian history. It is believed that 
this name was derived from a Chandra king who ruled 
over this territory in the dim past, Raychaudhuri (1943) 
points out that from the 4th century a.d. onwards the 
epigraphic records enable us to trace the chief political « 
geographical division and administrative units of Bengal. 

Abul Fazl (1596) says that the former rulers of Bengal 
raised mounds measuring some 10 m in height and 20 m 
in breadth throughout the state which were called al’ 
(Sanskrit ‘ali’ means a mound of earth or ridge for crossing 
ditches, dividing fields and the like). From this suffix the 
name Bengal took its rise and currency. Some authorities 
however believe that the word ‘Bangla’ is derived from the 
Tibetan word ‘bans* which means water-logged land. West 
Bengal of today is a name derived after the partition of the^ 
province in August 1947, when it emerged as a state in the 
Indian Union. 


EVOLUTION OF AREA 

One of the earliest and definite references to the location 
and area of Bengal is found in Greek and Latin writings. 
Diodorus wrote (Raychaudhuri, 1943) that India was inhabit¬ 
ed by many nations among which the greatest of all 'Was 
that frf the Gangaridai (i.e. the peO|ile of the Ganga region). 
The region was separated from IFarther India, i.e. Indo¬ 
china, Burma, etc., bv tlie great river, but it adjoined the 
rest of India. Hi.storians agree that Diodorus here refers 
to the easternmost branch of the Ganga. 
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It is necessary to refer to Abul Fazl (1596) again for an 
idea of the area of Bengal in Akbar s empire. According to 
Abul Fazl the length of Bengal from Chittagong to Telia- 
garhi near Rajmahal was four hundred kos (1 kos = 3.7 km). 
Its breadth from the northern mountains to the soutliera 
frontier of the sarkar (division) of Mandaran (now a village 
in Hooghly district) was two hundred kos and when Orissa 
was added to this state, the additional length was 43 kos 
and the breadth 23. It was bounded on the south by the 
sea, on the north and east bv mountains and on the west bv 

m ^ 

the present state of Bihar. 

During the first half of the British rule in India up to the 
first Indian war of independence in 1857 the old historical 
prox’ince comprised the greater portion of northern India. 
According to Colebrooke (1884) the region governed by 
the British comprised Bengal and Bihar, a part of the 
adjoining divisions of Allahabad, Orissa and Berar. The 
province as it was till 1905 also called Lower Bengal, com¬ 
prised Bengal proper (the division of Calcutta and four other 
districts), Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur. In 1905, the 
first partition of Bengal took place and eastern Bengal was 
detached and united with Assam. In 1912 Bengal was 
separated from Bihar and Orissa and reunited with eastern 
Bengal. From this time onwards, Calcutta, which had con¬ 
tinued to be the capital of British India, ceased to be so. 
^e last partition of Bengal todc place in 1947 when east 
Bengal and a part of north Bengal formed East Pakistan 
and the rest of the country came to be known as West 
Bengal, a state of the Indian Union. The last substantial 
change in the area of West Bengal took place in 1956 when 
the Islampur subdivision of Puniea district and a major 
part of Manbhum district, formerlv parts of Bihar, were 
joined to West Bengal. The area became 87,617 sq km in 
196f. 


BENGAL IN THE ISiH CENTUBY 

Robert Clive as reported by the Industrial Commission 
(1918) on entering Murshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, 
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in 1757 found the city as extensive, populous and rich as> 
the city of London with the difference that there were in¬ 
dividuals in Murshidabad possessing infinitely greater pro¬ 
perty than in London. 

Manouchi (Catrou, 1709), the Venetian who became the 
chief physician of emperor Aurangzeb, in the 17th centuiy% 
describes that of all the kingdoms of the Mughal empire, 
Bengal was the best known. The prodigious riches exported 
to Eurc^e from Bengal were proofs of its great fertility. 
It even surpassed Egypt in its products of silk, cotton, sugar 
and indigo. All things such as fruits, pulses, grains, muslins, 
cloths of gold and silk were in great plenty here. Bernier 
a French traveller, who visited Bengal twice around 
1660, wrote about what he saw here just before the final 
break-up of the Mughal empire. In his opinion Bengal was 
richer than Egypt. Bengal exported at that time cotton, 
silk, rice, sugar and butter in abundance. It produced 
enough for its own consumption of wheat, vegetables, 
grains, fowls, ducks and geese. Bernier noted that Bengal 
had immense herds of pigs, sheep and goats. It had fish of 
everv' kind. An endless number of canals were cut in bygone 
ages from Rajmahal to the sea by immense labour for 


navigation and irrigation. 


Elsewhere Bernier gives an even more detailed account 
of the economy of Bengal which is worth noting. After 
mentioning that Bengal exported rice to Machilipatnam,' 
Ceylon and Maidive islands, sugar to the kingdoms of Gol- 
ctMida, Carnatic, Arabia, and even Iran, Bernier goes on to 
record that though Bengal did not yield as much wheat as 
Egypt did, nevertheless wheat was cultivated in sufficient 
quantity for the consumption of the country and for mak¬ 
ing excellent biscuits supplied to the crews of English, 
Dutch and Portuguese ships. He noted that vegetables to¬ 
gether with rice and butter formed the chief food of^e 
common people and were available at a very low price. 
Twenty or more fowls could be bought here for a rupee- 
only. Geese and ducks were equally cheap. Goats and 
sheep also were in abundance and pigs were so cheap that 
the Portuguese settled in the country Jived almost entirely 
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upon pork. Salted pork prepared here at low cost by the 
Dutch and English were supplied to their respective ves¬ 
sels. Fish of every kind was equally abundant. In short the 
rich exuberance of Bengal together with the amiable dispo¬ 
sition of the people greatly attracted the Portuguese, Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch in the 17th century. Bengal was a biggest 
producer of sugar, cotton and silk not cmly in India but 
also in the neighbouring kingdoms. Bernier was amazed to 
find the vast quantity (rf cotton cloths of every sort, which 
the Dutch exported from Bengal to different places, espe* 
cially to Japan and Europe. The English, the Portuguese 
and the Indian merchants also handled trade in cotton and 
silk to a considerable extent. 

Bengal was also the principal exporter for saltpetre, 
mainly produced near Patna and transported by boat dovm 
the Ganga. The Dutch and English used to send large 
cargoes to Eiuope and elsewhere. Besides, plenty of other 
iU'ticles such as lac, opium, w^ax, civet, pepper, drugs and 
butter w ere exported by sea to numerous places. Bernier 
further reports that both banks of the Ganga from 
Rajmahal to the sea a number of canals were cut with im¬ 
mense labour for navigation, irrigation and water supply. 
Indian engineers w'ere reputed to be superior to any other 
in tlie world in making canals. These canals were lined on 
both sides with towns, villages, extensive fields of rice, 
sugarcane, maize, vegetables, mustard seed, sesame and 
mulberry' trees, l)ut the most striking and peculiar beauty 
of Bengal was the innumerable islands of various size fiHing 
the vast space between the two distributaries of the Ganga, 
all of which cxtremeb' fertile, surrounded by woods and 
abounding in fmit trees and pineapples. Bernier also noted 
that se\'eral of the islands near the sea were abandoned 
b\' the inhabitants, being exposed to attacks and ravages 
of the Portuguese pirates, who laid these islands to dreary 
wastes. 


THREE PERIODS OF BRITISH RULE 

To trace the economic conditions of Bengal during the 
British nile, one has to make a little digression at first and 
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note the major landmarks during this rule which largely 
affected the economic set up of the region. The actual com- 
menc'cment of East India Company can be taken as from 
1702 when different societies claiming monopoly of East 
India trade united togetlier to form one single company. 
It may be noted here that the Fort William at Calcutta was 
established earlier in 1698. For just over the first one hun¬ 
dred years, up to 1813 the company ruled supreme without 
any hindrance from aiiv quarter. During these one hun¬ 
dred years of direct plunder, several attempts were made 
in England to curb the monopoly powers of the court of 
directors of the company which did not succeed till 1813. 

The company monopoly was abolished in 1813, and 
thence began for the next one hundred years the invasion 
of British industrial manufactures in India and the com¬ 
plete wrecking of the indigenous industries. Railways, 
roads, telegraph and postal systems were introduced to 
facilitate British commercial penetration deep into India. 
The rule of the crown replaced the rule of the company 
in 1858, a year after the first war of independence of India 
in 1857, but the policy of commercial penetration continu¬ 
es! unabated right up to the end of the first world war. 

The postwar period of about 30 years really marked the 
transition from the stage of free-trade industrial capital to 
the stage of finance capital. This continued together with 
trade and plunder till the very end of British rule over, 
this subcontinent after the second world war. These 
changes in the pattern of British rule naturally had a tre¬ 
mendous impact on Bengal’s economy—^its agriculture, ir¬ 
rigation, transport, industries and trade. We shall dwell 
on them below. 

Buchanan-Hamilton (1833) made a statistical surv’ey of 
northern India around 1808. This survey throws a reveal¬ 
ing light on Bengal’s economic geography as it emerifed 
after one hundred years of the company rule. Dutt (1901) 
gives a summary of the survey. Buchanan-Hamilton's ac¬ 
count of a typical district of present West Bengal, namely 
Dinajpur, as summarised by Dutt is of interest. Buchanan- 
Hamilton observed that rice was the most important crop 
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of Diiiajpur district (area 13,938 sq km, populaticm 
>3,090,000; and some lands produced two crops of rice, one 
reaped at the close of the summer (aus) and the other in 
winter (aman). A third variety (boro) was also cultivated 
in small quantities and harvested in spring. In Dinajpur 
district higher lands which grew the aus variety of rice 
required manure and produced some winter crops such as 
mustard. The low lands growing aman hard!) needed 
manuring and produced only one crop. Women husked 
the rice by a wooden lever some two metres long called 
dhenki, and one quintal of unhusked rice ^'ielded a little 
over 70 kg of husked rico. 

Wheat and barley crops were of lesser importance in 
Dinajpur, and maRia (millet) was gnnvn in poor lands. 
Among leguminous plants—^kalai, khesari and masur (lintel) 
^,'cre the most common, the field-pea was the most com¬ 
mon pulse. Mustard, rai (rape) and linseed were grown 
for oils. Among the other crops observed by Buchanan- 
Hamilton in Dinajpur some 15,000 ha were occupied by 
plantations of mango, jackfruit, tamarind, etc., and 33,000 
lia were for green vegetables. Jute was grown on 50(X) 
ha, cotton 3000 ha, flax 2000 ha and sugarcane 3000 ha. 
Tobacco occupied some 200 ha and the betel-leaf 80 ha. 
Indigo (2000 ha) and kusum (safiBower) were grown for pre¬ 
paration of dye. Each cultivator w^as required by the Eu¬ 
ropean planter to grow indigo in a portion of his holding, 
a practice which prevailed for quite some time in Bengal. 
Some 5000 ha of fee lands, all within about two km of the 
Mahananda river, grew mulberry plants for feeding the 
silk worm. The company used to make advances for a 
great part of the cocoons produced by the cultivators. 
Puchanan-Hamilton also noted that irrigation of fields 
though not sufficient was in common u.se. Spring-fed arti¬ 
ficial lakes in the district were numerous, and in case of 
failure of rains, recourse had to be taken to these lakes. 

Buchanan-Hamilton also reports that there were some 
430,000 ploug^is in Dinajpur, and hence there were at least 
9SO.OOO working cattle for the plou]^, besides 336,000 
milch' cows. The pasture land comprised 676 sq km of 
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area inundated in wet season growing grass in the dry 
season, 572 sq km of woods and forests, about 780 sq km of 
barren lands and about 1300 sq km of land occasionally 
cultivated, four-fifths of which usually remained uncultivat¬ 
ed. No rent was charged for grazing of cattle. According 
to Buchanan-Hamilton’s survey agricultural holdings over 
20 ha were considered very large ones, those of 6 to 8 ha 
were comfortable and easy, while the poorer section form¬ 
ing the bulk of the population had holdings of 2 to 4 ha 
only per household. The cost of cultivation usually was 
less than one-half the produce. The rent, always paid in 
cash, did not exceed one-fourth the produce. 

Cotton spinning, which was the principal manufacturing 
industry, was mainlv earned out bv the womenfolk during 
leisure hours in the afternoons irrespective of their rank. 
The total value of raw cotton bought by spinners in a \^Gar 
in the district was Rs 250,000, the value of the yarn made 
was Rs 1,165,000 and the profit was therefore Rs 915,000. 
Four thousand looms were employed on weaving cloth of 
silk v'arp mixed with cotton wool called maldai after the 
town Malda. Each loom was said to make some 20 rupees 
worth of cloth in a month which Buchanan-Hamilton con¬ 
sidered as an estimate on the higher side. Weaving of 
cloth of pure silk worth Rs 120,000 a year was confined 
to some 500 houses in Malda and environs. But Buchanan- 
Hamilton reports that cotton textile industrv was of greater 
importance because the district had Rs 1,674,000 worth of 
cloth. The Mohammedan women of Malda were engaged 
in embroidering various floral designs, known as kosida 
having running patterns or chikon having detached floral 
designs on cloth. Some Mohammedan women also made 
silken threads. 

Dyeing was equally important activity connected vrith 
the textile industry. Indigo, lac, kusum (safflower) and turme¬ 
ric, moski, haritaki (myrobalan), moujista, and various flowers 
were the ingredients used for dyeing. Building, pottery, 
mat-making, bracelets, leather-work, carpentry, brick-lay¬ 
ing, copper, tin and iron work, sugar-manufacture, arid 
indigo-mmiufttcture we^e among the other inn^ortant in- 
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cUistries. Buchanan-Hamilton also noted tliat indigo-manu¬ 
facture had already given rise to complaints against the 
European planters for several reasons: (1) The planter con¬ 
sidered the OTOwers as his slaves and subjected them to- 
torture, (2) the growers were cheated in measurements, 
(3) the fanner had to suffer financial losses, (4) the planters 
were insolent and violent, (5) the planters interfered with 
the collection of rents, (6) the planters belonged to ruling; 
class, (7) they prevented the landlords to take their share, 
(8) the planters deterred farmers from the work of cultiva¬ 
tion of crops according to their own choice. 

THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 

A great portion of the trade of Dinajpur district had 
passed from the hands of native traders (saudagars) to that 
of the company. Mahajans (small traders) with capital 
ranging from Rs 2000 to Rs 25,000 exported rice, sugar,, 
molasses, oil and tobacco from Dinajpur, and imported salt, 
cotton, metal and spices. The number of permanent shops 
in the district was perhaps less than 2000, but shops of 
paikars (pett\" traders) in open markets were nunierous. Gold 
nad become scarce. In business transactions the kuldar 
(minted) rupee of Calcutta was the usual currency and 
ct)wr\' shells were largelv used. Though in the rainy sea¬ 
son boats reached most villages yet very little trade way 
carried on during the rains. In drv season goods were- 
transported bv bullocks. The charge for transporting a 
tonne of goods by boat from Dinajpur to Calcutta was 
around three and a half rupees only. For delivery of goody 
for some 20 km by land the charge was less than half a 
rupee. 

During these 100 vears, the companv annuallv removed 
millions of pounds sterling of wealth to England as liome 
charges’ and as private remittances without return of goods 
to India. The governing objective of the merchant-*adven- 
turers’ was as Dutt (1940) points out to secure a supply of 
the products (spices, cotton goods and silk) of India and 
the East Indies for Europe. As time went on inethods of 
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power could be increasingly used to weight the balance erf 
exchange and secure the maximum goods for the minimum 
payment. Thus it is on record that the most plunderous 
methods were used by the company to secure the goods, the 
sole consideration being the amount of profit to be made 
and remitted to England. 

The flourishing agriculture of Bengal rapidly fell a victim 
to this policy of collecting the largest amount of money 
in the quickest possible time. Between 1765 and 1777 
lands were let out to the highest bidders by public auction. 
This led to overassessment, huge deficits, defaulting zamin- 
dars (landlords), deserting ryots (tenants) and absconding 
fanners. The devastating famine of 1770 in whidb 50 per 
cent of the agricultural population of Bengal perished was 
a direct result of diis polic\'. Nevertheless, even during 
this year and afterwards the land revenue was not only 
rigorously collected but actually increased. Rec(»^s show 
riiat year after the great famine mewe tlian a third of the 
agricultural lands of Bengal were deserted. For the next 
15 years depopulation steadily increased. But between 
1772 and 1789 collection of revenue continued to be ruth¬ 
less and cynical through a combination of old zamindars 
(landlords) and new farmers over short-term settlements. 
There was another famine in 1787 and partial scarcity in 
1788. Permanent settlement of land revenue was intro¬ 
duced in 1973. Permanent settlement admitted that the 
property in the soil was vested in the zamindars (land¬ 
lords). The state demand was fixed at 90 per cent of the 
actual rent. In return for this exorbitant assessment, the 
permanent settlement offered an absolute property right to 
the zamindars in the prospective assets to accrue from the 
extension of cultivation and reclamation of vast areas of 
wastes and iungles then covering more than a third of the 
total area of the province as estimated bv Cornv'allis, the 
governor-general of India (Dutt, 1901). But as O^Malley 
(1941) noted the government gave extraordinary powders to 
the landlords under permanent settlement to safeguard the 
revenue. The landlords evicted tenants, seized and sold 
iheir property without recourse to courts of law. Thus 
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permanent settlement of land revenue was a complete fail¬ 
ure. To the total ruin of Bengal’s economy, Cornwallis 
introduced the British ‘squirarchy’ in the province. 

The first 100 years of the company rule also totally 
wrecked Bengal’s indigenous industries. All authorities 
agree that it was never the East India Company’s policy 
to foster Indian industries. As early as in 1769 the com¬ 
pany’s directors wished the manufacture of raw silk to be 
encouraged in Bengal and that of silk fabrics discouraged. 
The company ordered that silk-winders should be made 
to work in the company’s factories and prohibited them 
from working outside under severe penalties. This man¬ 
date had the desired effect and the manufacture of silk 
and cotton goods, which had ready markets in Europe and 
/Vsia, fast began to decline. On the other hand the revenues 
of the country were spent on the company’s investments, 
i.e. on the purchase of Indian goods for export and sale 
in Europe without anv commercial return. The regulation 
of 1793 provided as noted by Dutt (1901) that a weaver 
receiving advances from the company was prohibited to 
give to any other persons any goods or services under 
threat of prosecution in the Diwani Adalat (civil court); 
and on his failing to deliver the stipulated cloths, the Bri¬ 
tish commercial resident was at liberty to use force and 
charge penalty on the price of cloth. 


THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS 


The second hundred years of British rule in India were 
marked by continuance of direct plunder alongside the 
growth of trade and British commercial penetration. With 
me invasion of English industrial nianufactures after 1813 
wrecking of the Indian economy took place. Marx traced 
(Dutt, 1940) that between 1780 and 1850 the total British 
exports to India rose from £ 386,152 to £ 8,024,000 sterling. 
In 1850 India provided one-fourth of the foreign markets 
of British cotton textile industry which employed one- 
eighth of the population of Britain and contributed to one- 
twelfth of the whole national revenue. This is how the , 
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secx)nd century of British rule was inaugurated in India. 
In 1813 the monopoly of the East India Company in trade 
was abolished. Private trade immediately increased in 
volume and the company’s trade declined. The company's 
trade was abolished altogether in 1833. In all the inquiries 
conducted in England in this connection in 1830, 1831 
and 1832, a lot of infonnation was revealed on the economy 
of Bengal. During this centuiy, the real beginning was 
made in jute, tea and coal industries. But on the other 
hand, the manufacturers of beautiful cotton fabric of Dacca 
were nithlessly suppressed. Dacca muslin was not equalled 
in England. The Europeans could not cultivate cotton 
in Bengal, but a very fine variety was grown by the people 
near Dacca. The company exported cotton largely from 
Bengal. Cotton was conveyed from the interior to Calcutta * 
in boats. Marx (1853) noted that from 1818 to 1836 the 
export of yam from Great Britain to India rose by 5200 
times. In 1824 the ex'port of British cloth to India hardly 
amounted to 5,500,000 m only, while in 1837 it surpassed 
58,000,000 m. During the said period the population of 
Dacca declined from 150,000 to mere 20,000 persons. The 
worst consequence, according to Marx (1853), was that the 
union between agriculture and manufacturing industrv in 
whole of India was completely uprooted. Even the British 
governor-general in India reported in 1834-35 as quoted 
by Marx (1853) that the miserv brought about by English 
cotton textile machinery hardly found parallel in history 
of commerce. 

TTie raising of silk woriris was practically confined to 
Bengal. The company had 11 or 12 factories in Bengal. 
The quality of raw silk had deteriorated, but the export 
had increased. And in the meantime, production by inde¬ 
pendent local manufacturers had been almost prohibited. 
The weaving of fabrics had been largely discontinued, the 
export of rice from Bengal increa^, and by 1830 rice 
from Bengal in the husk was exported to the tune of about 
one thousand toimes. The British had started importing 
indigo from India in 1790. The cultivation was carried 
on from Dacca to Delhi. It is recorded that Bengal had 
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about 400 factories, mainly in Jessore, Krishnagar and 
north Bihar. The best indigo soils were actually the best 
paddy lands subject to annual inundation by the Ganga. 
Sugarcane produced in Bengal was considered to be as 
good as those from West Indies, and some superior sugar 
nad also been manufactured. But in Bengal sugar was 
subjected to an excise duty of 120 per cent. 

In Bengal about 1600 ha had been laid out in coffee. 
The cultivation of tea, which was undertaken from 1835, 
sharply rose in the subsequent years. Actually first tea 
was manufactured in 1842 by the government plantation. 
Later the plantations were sold to private manufacturers. 
Sander (1895) noted that in Jalpaiguri district the begin¬ 
nings of the tea industry were made in 1874-75, first leases 
w^re issued to 22 gardens in 1877. There were large coal¬ 
mines in Burdwan district which first began working some 
time about 1814 at Raniganj. But extensive operations 
began in 1825. Coal was principally used in steam engines. 
Ulus as the railways grew the coal industry developed. 
Output of Bengal coal sharply rose from 1,9^,861 tonnes 
in 1892 to 5,795,406 in 1901. 

Jute was first utilised in England in 1820, and in 1832* 
33 the spinning of jute first began to give promise of com¬ 
mercial success. By the middle of the 19th century jute 
had become an important article of export. Since 1857 
a number of factories were set up in Calcutta. Jute was 
grown in a few districts of Bengal. Dutt (1901 1 writes 
about die effects of this new article of export on Bengal’s 
agriculture. From 1887 to 1890, when Dutt was in charge 
of the district of Mymensingh, the largest jute producing 
district, Bengal had nearly a third of the crop lands under 
jute. Average production of jute was about one inillion 
tonnes. One-half of this produce was exported to Europe, 
while the other half was used either for the making of 
homespun cloth or bags or in jute mills. There were 35 
mills, 8218 looms and 171.148 spindles in 1901 and the 
number of looms and spindles nearly doubled in the suc¬ 
ceeding years. The jute mills employed 64,700 hands. 

The evidence subpaitted by Roy (1965) in connection 
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with the discussions leading to the revision of the East 
India Company’s charter in 1833 may be recalled in this 
connection which throws some ligjit on the conditions in 
Bengal. In Bengal people lived at that time mostly on 
rice with a few vegetables, salt, hot spices and fish. Roy 
however often observed the poorer classes living on rice 
and salt only. In provinces of upper India flour instead 
of rice was used and the poorer classes frequentlv used 
bajra and other millets. The Mohammedans in ' all parts 
took meat who could afford it. An adult in Bengal con¬ 
sumed, according to Roy, about 450 to 700 g of rice a day; 
in the upper India a larger quantity of wheat flour was 
taken. The Vaishya (trading community) and the Brahmins 
of the Deccan never took fish or meat. Roy also observes 
that people in Bengal generally went bare-headed unlike^ 
in upper India, the lower garment is loosely worn clo&i 
(dhuti) falling down to the ankle, and poorer sections have 
a smaller cloth. The Mohammedans generally used the tur¬ 
ban and were better clad. Richer sections of the people 
were dressed better. 

After the first Indian war of independence in 1857, the 
British crown took over power from the company, but things 
did not change. Dutt (1901) laconically summarises the 
situation thus “within twelve years after the change in 
administration, the economic drain from India had increas¬ 
ed fourfold. India suffered this steady and increasing drain 
and prepared herself for the frequent and widespread fa¬ 
mines which marked the last quarter of the 19th century. 
They were the natural economic results of a continuous 
drain such as no country on earth could bear.” It mav be 
noted here that in the first half of the 19th century there 
were seven famines in India leading to the death of one 
and a half million people. In the second half of the 19th 
century there were 30 famines—6 between 1851 and 1875 
and 24 between 1876 and 1900—^in which 20 million per¬ 
sons perished. Bengal naturally had her share of the cala¬ 
mities. ^ 

It was during the second half of the 19th century that 
Indian railways were inaugurated aid then were extended 
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obviously for two purposes. The first was strategic, enabl¬ 
ing quick movement of the militaiy for guarding frontiers 
or for maintaining internal order. The second was for 
opening up of the country. By this the British merchants 
wanted to connect distant parts of the country with ports 
in order to facilitate the sale of imported British manufac¬ 
tures and export of raw materials grown in the interior. 
The first railway line in Bengal was opened for traflBc on 
16 April, 1853 and in February 1855, the length opened 
was 195 km from Calcutta to Raniganj. Table 1.1 explains 
the very rapid growth of railways in India during the 19th 
C'entur\'. 


Tahir 1 1 Cnm th of Railwat/'i m India in the 19th Century 


Yeai 

Kilometres 

185.3 

32 

186.3 

4 104 

i<yr3 

9 164 

188.3-84 

17 426 

1893 

29 789 

1901 

40 834 


The railways, opened by guaranteed companies, were 
slowly acquired by the government. The East Indian Rail¬ 
way was acquired in 1880, and the Eastern Bengal Railway 
in 1884. But while the old railways were thus purchased 
by the government, fresh guarantees were given for new 
constructing lines. iTie Assam-Bengal Railway fonned in 
1892 obtained a guarantee of 3 per cent to connect Assam 
with tile port of Chittagong, obviously in the interests of the 
Assam tea gardens. Marx (1853) prophetically stated that 
the English intended to endow India with railways vith 
the view to extracting cotton and other raW materials for 
their manufacturers. But with the introduction of railways in 
India which possessed iron and coal, different branches of 
industrv were bound to develop in due course. Tlie railway 
svstem would therefore become in India truly forerunner 
of modem industrv, dissolving the traditional divisions of 
labour. Together with railways came introduction of tele¬ 
graph and uniform postal systems, the development of roads 
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and waterways, introduction of European banking system, 
Anglicised education and the beginnings of attention to ir¬ 
rigation. It may be of interest to note in this connection 
that in 1881-82 the value of import trade by country boats 
into Calcutta was 11 million sterling and that of export trade 
was £ 4.5 million. Bengal was already well known for coun- 
tiymade ships. The British began building small ships 
at Calcutta in late 18th century. Thus between 1781 
and 1821 some 300 vessels ranging in tonnage from 60 to 
1445 were built in Bengal. 

Irrigation or railways was a longstanding debate in India; 
until in the late 19th f^entur\' the British rulers realised that 
irrigation was equally necessary for further increase of 
revenue. In fact railways and irrigation were complirnentary 
and not contradictory. Marx wrote in 1853 that the intr(> 
duciiion of railways was evidentlv followed by extension of 
irrigation in India for irrigated lands paid three times as 
much in taxes, afforded ten to twelve times as much 
emploMnent and yielded twelve to fifteen times as 
much profit as the same area without irrigation. During the 
Mughal period Bengal used to have long dykes for irrigation 
purposes. Abul Fazl (1596) at the time of Akbar s rule not¬ 
ed the dykes as a predominant feature of Bengal landscape. 
Manv authors of course also recognised the military im¬ 
portance of these dykes. One European writer noted several 
remarkable ‘causeways* which intersected the whole country 
and must have been constructed with great labour and cost. 
One such causeway ran from Cooch-Behar to the extreme 
limits of Assam and was in existence even when Moha¬ 
mmedans first came to India. Willcocks (1928) came across 
a monograph on irrigation works and irrigation in Bengal 
written in 1794 by several Englishmen in Calcutta, who 
observed that there were a number of dykes constructed 
with patient industry throughout Bengal to check inunda¬ 
tion and reservoirs and dams constructed for irrigation. 
Minhajuddin (1260) noted that these embankments were 
constructed through the perseverance and forethought of 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin i Waz. 

Though irrigation works were neglect^ at the beginning, 
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with the realisation that irrigation also paid* the British 
rulers undertook schemes to repair old irrigation canals and 
construct new ones. Thus in 10 years from 1870 to 1880, 
a sum of £ 11,851,193 sterling was spent on irrigation in 
India. In 1901-2, the area of land irrigated from govern¬ 
ment canals in Bengal proper was 33,338 ha. The area was 
mainly in Midnapore district irrigated by the Midnapore 
canal. Nevertheless the importance of the development of 
irrigation in Bengal continued to be underplayed till long 
after big irrigation schemes were being taken up in upper 
portions of India. This was partly because of the under¬ 
standing that what Bengal needed was drainage and not 
irrigation and partly because irrigation investment in upper 
India paid immediate and richer dividends. Thus the major 
irrigation projects of the state with the exception of the 
Eden canal were undertaken to denv water to the land. Later 
in the thirties of the 20th centurv, the Damodar canal was 
constructed for irrigation but there were dozens of other 
schemes to drain the land of irrigation water. And lastly, 
the permanent settlement of land revenue put the responsi¬ 
bility of irrigation mainly upon the landlords who were in¬ 
capable of looking after the old works, not to speak of 
undertaking new schemes. 

The economic ruin of Bengal could also be seen in the 
decay of some 25 flourishing towns at the end of the 19th 
centurv'. According to Census of India (1951) the reasons 
frf the decav were: towns ceased to function as centres of 
trade, manufacture and industry, these activities shifted else¬ 
where to new' centres, and a thoroughly new system of pro¬ 
duction strange to the genius of the country was intro¬ 
duced. Thus in Burdwan district Kalna, Katwa and Dainhal 
towns graduallv decayed. Kalna, one of the principal rivei 
ports of tlie district, decayed as the Bhagirathi river silted 
up and the railways diverted the traffic. Katwa, where 
steamers used to plv all the year round, withered awav foi 
the same reasons. Dainhat, a centre of brass and bell-metal 
and weaving and an important river port, met also the same 
fate. 

In Biibhum district, Suri used to manufacture palanquins 
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and furniture, Alunda town produced striped cotton table- 
covers and bedsheets, towels, white table-cloths, mosquito 
nets and other coarse cloths; Kalipur Karidha town was 
famous for tussore (wild silk) reeling and weaving and bafta 
(mixed tussore silk and cotton cloth). These prosperous 
settlements were erased out of the economic map of Bengal. 

In Bankura district, Sonamukhi town had a large factory 
of the East India Company and a large number (rf weavers 
were employed in cotton-spinning and weaving. The intro¬ 
duction of English piecegoods led to the withdrawal of the 
company from this trade. Brass and bell-metal utensils, 
'conch-shell ornaments were made on a fairly large scale 
at Patrasair town. These industries died out. 

In Midnapore district, Chatal town was well known for 
cotton-weaving, tussore silk cloths, bell-metal utensils 
earthen pots. It was the port of Arambagh and Ghatal sub¬ 
divisions. Chandrakona town was a flouiishing trading 
centre as early as in the 17th century. Kharar town manu¬ 
factured on an extensive scale brass and bell-metal wares. 
About these towns of Midnapore, Cunnings (1908) wrote 
that the manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils was 
carried on at Ghatal, Kharar, Midnapore, Chandrakona and 
Rajarampur. At Ghatal and Kharar the industry was said 
to be more highly organised than in any other part of 
Bengal. The entire village resounded with the beat of 
hammer on the bell-metal. They obtained raw material 
such as tin from Malaya and copper from Japan in large 
quantities. Some had more than 1(W men in these factories, 
and it was said that out of a population of §000 at Kharar, 
4000 were metal workers. 

At Arambagh in Hooghly district there are ruins of two 
indigo factories. Hooghly, once a very important centre, 
declined mainly because of the growth of Calcutta. In 
24-Parganas district, Barasat and Gobardanga towns and in 
Nadia district, Bimagar, Chakdah, Krishnagar, Banaghat 
and Santipur towns declined beyoiid recognition. Berham- 
pore, Murshidabad and Jangipur towns were important 
centres of manufacture and trade in Murshidabad district, 
which failed to maintain their grovi^h. Old Malda town in 
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Malda district was a centre of cotton and silk manufactures, 
which also followed the suit. 

The development in the first hundred years and the 
targets ol the British rulers were brilliantly summed up 
by the British governor-general, Dalhousie (1853), in his 
nlinutes on railways. He said that cotton, which was urgent¬ 
ly needed for textile industry in England, could be supplied 
in plenty from India if the means of conveyance for it from 
distant plains to several ports were provided. Every increase 
of facilities for trade in India had been attended as ob¬ 
served by Dalhousie with an increased demand for articles 
of European produce in the most distant^ markets in the 
country and new markets were opening to the British in 
India which defied their imagination. 

^ BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS 

The last half century of British rule in India saw pheno¬ 
menal increase of direct tribute from India to England. 
But together with this direct plunder and trade and com¬ 
mercial penetration, the development of railways in India 
laid the foundation of a new stage of development—^the 
development of British capital investment in India. The 
capital had not been imported from England, but actually 
raised in India by various means and then written down as 
debt from the Indian people to Britain, on which Indians 
had thenceforward to pav interests and dividends. It is 
evident that by 1914 the interests and profits on invested 
capital and direct tribute considerably exceeded the total 
of trading, manufacturing and shipping profits out of India. 
The finance capitalist exploitation of India had become the 
dominant character in the 20th century. The first world 
war only accelerated the process. 

Thus between the two world wars British investments 
in plantation, mineral-extracting industries and in light 
industries in Bengal rapidlv rose. But the condition of 
agriculture, burdened with two hundred years of plunder 
and the permanent settlement of land revenue, continued 
to worsen. The Bengal Provincial Bank Enquiry Committee 
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Report of 1930 shaqjly brought out the situation in Bengal’S: 
agriculture in the following words: “The fertility of the 
agricultural land is deteriorating steadily on account of the 
absence of manure. The yield of the diflFerent crops has 
become less and less.” The report gave detailed data to 
substantiate this statement which are worth recalling. 


Table 1.2 Average Yield of Crops in Bengal (in kg per ha) 


Quinquennium ending 

' Wheat 

W'lnter 

Ric(* 

Gram 

Rape & 
Mustard 

1976-7 

897 

1383 

987 

551 

1911-12 

965 

1101 

987 

551 

1916-17 

i 1 4 

1161 

972 

515 

1921-22 

1 

4 i I 

1153 

928 

543 

1926-27 

808 

1145 

909 

541 

Decrease in 20 years 

89 

238 

78 

10 


Census of India (1921) recorded that the cultivated area 
in Bengal worked out at only 9000 sq m per working culti¬ 
vator. Census of India (1931) also drew an equally bleak 
picture of the province’s agriculture and showed that of the 
total area cultivable only 67 per cent was actually imder 
cultivation. If the total cultivable area were brought under 
cultivation and if improved methods of cultivation yielding 
an increase of 30 per cent were adopted it was clear that 
Bengal could support at its current standards of living a 
population very nearly twice as large as that recorded in 
1931. 

Sinha (1951) gives an idea of the static position of land 
utilisation in West Bengal area from 1905 to 1941 (Table 
1.3). He quotes from the Agricultural Statistics for British 
India, 1938-39, which said that the outturn in Bengal had 
been reduced in respect of all the three varieties of rice, viz 
autumn, winter and summer rice, frotn 1146, 1244 and 138T 
kg to 1024, 1154 and 1334 kg per ha respectively. 
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Table 1.3 ; Land Utilisation in West Bengal (ha) 


Year 

riirrent 

New 


Rice 

t 

1 allow 

cropped 

Bhadoi 

Aman 

Boro 

1905 6 

1914-15 

1920-21 

1930-31 

1940-41 

569.955 

933,874 

1.255,925 

1.465,766 

1,454.887 

2,900.303 

4,014,040 

3,714.046 

3,462,736 

3,555,976 

2,677.042 

705,651 

766,678 

717,225 

2,677,038 

2,662,284 

2,421,681 

2.275,388 

20,841 

26,426 

16,592 

14,771 


The Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission of 1945 
•noted that while government-sponsored irrigated area in¬ 
creased in acreage (38,000 ha), the area under irrigation 
from private works showed a marked decrease. Thus the 
overall curve in irrigation only showed a decline. The only 
major irrigation works constructed during this period were 
the Damodar canals in 1935. On top of all these came the 
famine of 1943-44 killing at least about two million people 
.and devastating extensive areas of Bengars countryside. 
Tbe last period of British rule in the agricultural sphere of 
Bengal has been summarised by Sinha 0-951) in the follow¬ 
ing words: “During this period (1) the real agriculturists 
were severely hit. They had not only lost in vitality but 
a very large number suffered economic degeneration. 

(2) Land was passing out of the hands of real agriculturists 
and there was growing concentration of ownership of land. 

(3) Debts had not increased very much, but that was only 
because there had appeared a tendency to sell out outright 
the land for meeting the liabilities instead of mortgaging 
the land. (4) Capital was scarce, practically the only source 
of rural credit being a new class a few rich agriculturists 
who had managed somehow to add moneylending to their 
business. (5) Pressure of population also had increased very 
rapidly during the period in question—an inevitable feature 
of a semistarved population. (6) For this reason there was 
a heav\' increase in the degree of dependence, particularlv 
amtmgst the agricultiual classes, and (7) there was an overall 
regression towards agriculture. (8) The middle classes show- 
<»d tendencies of fast disintegration. Thus there was not only 
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a shaip decline in leadership and enterprise in the country¬ 
side but a substantial source of rural credit and capital for 
new development was practically lost.” 

Industrial development under direct British capital took 
place in Bengal during this period but the rate was not in 
the slightest degree comparable to other major European 
and non-European countries. Moreover, the whole deve¬ 
lopment took place in a lopsided manner, principally in eight 
industries. A report of government of India (1921) states 
that prior to the first world war “certain attempts to en¬ 
courage Indian industries by means of pioneer factories and 
government subsidies were effectively discouraged from 
Whitehall”. After the first world war, a reversal of this 
policy was formallv proclaimed. By 1927 we find the intro¬ 
duction of the policy of ‘imperial preference’ in face of uni-^ 
versal Indian protests. Dutt (1940) points out that the real 
picture of modem India is a picture of what has been aptlv 
called ‘deindustrialisation’, i.e. “the decline of the old handi¬ 
craft industry without the compensating advance of modem 
industry. The advance of factory industry has not overtaken 
the decav of handicraft. The process of decay characteristic 
of the 19th century has been carried forward in the 20th 
century and in the postwar period.” 

During the period between the two wars British invest¬ 
ments in tea industrv sharply rose together with the number 
of tea gardens in Darjeeling and talpaiguri districts. In 
1881 there were 202 tea gardens in these two districts which 
increased to 323 gardens extending over 78,^90 ha. The 
growth of population in Asansol subdivision of Burdwan dis¬ 
trict during the period under consideration has been nothing 
less than phenomenal due to opening of new coal mines. 
Between 1872 and 1921 it was 68.7 per cent of the 1872 
population. After 1921 a vast number of big and small 
industries grew up in the coal area which increased the 
population by 90.4 per cent in 1951 of what it was in 1921. 

jute industrv which proved to be a gold mine for British 
investors continued to give fantastic ptofits. Tohnson and 
SIme (1929) quote a report of the Dundee lute Trade-Union 
Delegation to India Jn 1925 whicli says |hat “when reserve 
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funds and profits are added together the total gain to the 
shareholders in the 10 years (1915-24) reached the enonnous 
total of £ 300 million sterling or 90 per cent per annum of 
the capital”. By 1924 the jute industry of Bengal employed 
between 300.(KK) to 327,000 workers. The growth of Bengal 
jute industr\' can be gauged from Table 1.4 keping in mind 
that this particular industiy is almost totally concentrated 
on both banks of the H(K>ghly in the greater Calcutta in¬ 
dustrial region. 


Table 1 4 Growth of Jute Indmtry in Serial (1879-1947) 


Yfdr 

» 

No of 
mills 

Authoii'-ed 
capital 
(Rs million) 

No of l(M)ins 
(000) 

No of 
Spindles 
(000) 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

27 

5.5 

88 

1899-1900 to 1903-4 

36 

68 

16 2 

335 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

60 

121 

33 5 

692 

1925-26 

90 

214 

50.5 

1064 

1930 31 

100 

236 

618 

1225 

1937-38 

105 

249 

52.4 

1108 

1946-47 

106 


66.0 

1295 


Source : Government of India (1961) 


In 1938-39 Bengal had a total of 1735 factories according 
to the figures published by government of India (1941). Out 
of these, 65 were government and local-fund factories and 
1670 other factories. The total average daily number of 
workers employed was 562,791. Out of this total, over 50 
per cent, i.e. 293,408 persons, were employed in jute mills 
and presses. Other major points of concentration of workers 
were general engineering—24,664, rice mills—18.635; 
tea—18,904, cotton spinning and weaving—31,447, railway 
workshoDS—26,764, ordnance factories—6845, and dock¬ 
yards, ship building and engineering—17,102. These to¬ 
gether made about 20 per cent of the total. The remaining 
25 per cent were distributed in various other industries. It 
is evident from these figures that just before the second 
world war jnte, tea^ cotton and rice, on the one hand, and 
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transport and munitions industry, on the other, constituted 
the main industrial sector of Bengal. All the basic and 
heavy industries without which a country could not conceive 
of progress were neglected. 

Between 1854 and 1918 the major railway routes were 
opened in Bengal. The railway board grouped the railways 
into three classes according to gross earnings—(1) Rs 5 mil¬ 
lion and over, (2) from one to five million rupees, and (3) 
below one million rupees a year. According to this classi¬ 
fication in 1929-30 Bengal had Assam Bengal, East 
Indian, Eastern Bengal and Bengal Nagpur railways in class 
1; Bengal Duars, Darjeeling Himalayan and Howrah-Amta 
Light railways in class 2, Bankura-Damodar River, Barasat- 
Basirhat Light, Biirdwan-Katwa, Kalighat-Falta and a 
number of otlrer railways in class 3. 

During this period road building continued at some spee 
On 31 March 1938 Bengal had 146,759 km of extramunicipal 
roads maintained by public authorities of which about 
140,504 km were unsuriaced inferior type of roads including 
106,538 km of village roads. These railways and roads link¬ 
ed innermost parts of the province with the port of Calcutta. 
The real hinterland of Calcutta extended far and wide. As 
has already been pointed out, by 1914 the interests and 
profits on British capital in\^ested in India and direct tribute 
considerably exceeded the profits from trading, manufactur¬ 
ing and shipping. Moreover the British share of the Indian 
market fell from two-thirds to a little over one-tfiird. Japan, 
Burma. Germany and the USA began sharing the Indian 
market together wdth Great Britain despite tariffs and im¬ 
perial preference. India’s own industrial production also 
made some headway. The collapse of the British export 
of cotton piecegoods to India largely explains this setback 
for Britain. 

The position of Bengal in all these significant changes in 
India’s foreign trade pattern can best be seen from the 
following table of total seaborne trade of Calcutta port 
in private merchandise. Thus during the 20 years after the 
first world war, both import and export trade of Calcutta 
port showed a decline. 
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The all-round stagnation of Indian economy is reflected 
in the none too dynamic a picture in the sphere of urban 
development in Bengal between 1901 and 1941. In these 
40 years only about 25 new towns were added to the list 
of 74 towns which existed in 1901. Of these, 13 were in 
class III category (population 20,000-50,000) and 10 in 
class II category—(population 50,000-100,000). 


Table 1 5 . Seaborne Trade at Calcutta Port (Rs million) 



Preworld 

v\ar 

(aveiage) 

first world 
ivar 
(average) 

1938-39 

Imports 

648 

773 

742 

Exports 

950 

811 

560 

Total 

1598 

1584 

1311 


Source . Government of India (1941) 


This is the background of what West Bengal is today. 
Only on this canvas can one draw a cogent picture of 
presentday geography of the state, its backwardness, growth 
and problems. Nature had endowed it with many resources 
including its industrious people, who are slowly but steadilv 
changing the face of West Bengal for the geographer to 
note, comprehend and plan. 
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UNDERDEVELOPMENT AND THE NATURE OF 
ECONOMIC REGIONALISATION 


MODEWN ECONOMIC RECION : THE CONCEPT 

The concc'pt of iiKHleni economic regions has grown much 
since llie time when J. Russel Smith presented his thesis of 
human-use regions’ of North America. The modern con¬ 
cept conceives an economic region as an economic area 
Within an economic ssstem which mav have a relative or 
*T^.;mparative cost advantage in the production of certain 
goods and sen ices. A modem economic region specialises in 
the type of production in which it enjoys a comparative ad¬ 
vantage, and exchanges its specialities with other comple- 
mentarv areas of the s\’stem. 

The comparative advantage of an area is calculated on 
the basis of two s(*ts of costs associat(‘d with its prwluction 
and consumption at'tivities. One set involves factors affect¬ 
ing the c'Osts of production of a region, constrained mainU' 
h^' the region’s resource endowment and the skill of its 
population. The sec‘ond set relates to the region’s resource 
of area and is a function of its Iwation relative to other 
complementarv and competing areas of the svstem. The 
comparative advantage of the region is achic\'ed bv minimis¬ 
ing these two sets of costs. 

\"arious areas in an economic system sjiecialise and cluster 
in such a wav that complementarv^ exchange of their spe¬ 
cialities would incur the lovyest total production and ex¬ 
change costs. These are economic regions. 

A region implies boundaries, but more precisely locality 
complexes. Today an economic region is considered to be 
a land with a definite psychological consciousness. A modem 
economic region is a modern economic locality, without 
definite boundaries, )'et with a human character. It is one 
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of the modem maa-made complexities. It is a definite form 
of economy and it has a psychological response. This is 
true both for agricultural as well as industrial economic 
regions. The modem industrial areas possess the same 
definite character, the same lack of boundaries and similar 
distinct psychological response. 

PLANNING REGIONS VS ECONOMIC REGIONS 

Many attempts have been made to delineate ^’arious types 
of regions within the borders of West Bengal. In particular 
crop-combinations studv' has been a special point of interest. 
But crop-combinations regions arc not economic regions— 
the\' aic not meant to be so. Nevertheless, a study of land- 
use and crop combinations is an essential prerequisite in 
the study of micro-level economic regions in dominantl\j^ 
agricultural areas. Recently regional planners have put 
forward the idea of the necessity to demarcate planning 
regions of the stale. In fact such planning regions for the 
state of West Bengal have already been drawn up. The 
requirements of planning being the objective, such planning 
regions depend more on the administrative boundaries of 
districts than on the existing specialisations. Therefore the 
present attempt to demarcate economic regions of the state 
of West Bengal has to advance mainly along a new line 
of approach. 

In classif\'ing West Bengal’s micro-level economic regions 
it has been found necessary to distinguish first between the 
agricultural and nonagricultural regions of the state. The 
cardinal index for an economic region is the occupation of 
the people which reveals the resource endowment as well 
as exchange costs of a region. This together with density 
may give a clear picture of the definite areas where particular 
pursuits dominate the economy. But occupation alone can¬ 
not solve the problem, particularly in case of agriculture. 
Therefore production of the dominant crops, their various 
acreages under different police stations have been calculat¬ 
ed fn order to distinguish one region from another. The 
yield-figures being largely unavailable, acreages under 
' dominant crops have been taken as the^most suitable index. 
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THE PLANTATION REGION OF THE NORTH 

Out of a total area of 87,616.77 sq km of West Bengal in 
1967, there were 63 industrial police stations excluding the 
industrial (plantation) police stations of the Darjeeling and 
Jalpai^ri districts. In these two districts there are about 
20 police stations where plantations dominate the economy. 
One can safely demarcate these from purely agricultural 
police stations, the number of which comes to about 200. 

The countryside of these two districts, except the portion 
south of the Mahananda river of the Siliguri police station, 
is i>rganised on an industrial economy of tea plantations. 
The land in these two districts is managed in large blocks 
under the tea estates. The economy here is based on tea 
plantations along with the timber needed for factories and 
plantations. Table 2.1 reveals how in some of the police 
stations of Jalpaiguri district the economy is entirely de¬ 
pendent on tea with overwhelming majority of people 
■occupied in plantations. 


Tahir J 1 Jalpaigurt Dustnct (1951)^ 


Poiic'i station 

Total population Population 

in tea 

estate 

No of toi 
estates 

a Population in 4 
tioiiagric’ultural 
livelihood classes 

‘Kuinargram 

4&.563 

20,467 

10 

24,232 

All pur Duar 

119,038 

11,707 

6 

43.425 

Ivalchnii 

S5.e09 

69,788 

24 

. 73,386 

I'alakata 

55 700 

10,539 

5 

15,894 

M.Kla'ihat 

59,486 

40.012 

18 

47,466 

Matiali 

49,188 

33.070 

17 

36,938 

Mai 

88,158 

49,841 

29 

58,750 

Dhupgun 

110,910 

49,339 

MM 

56,666 

Xagrakata 

42.389 

33,397 

16 

34,082 

^^alnagun 

88,315 

1,062 

2 

16,161 

Rajganj 

51,723 

2,350 

2 

* 8,356 

lalpaigun 

115,459“ 

6.320 

6 

53,708 


*Induding the poj^ulation of the Jalpaiguri municipality (41,259). 
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Much of the land in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts, 
which is not actually under tea plantations, is under planta¬ 
tions of shade trees for wind-breaks, embankments, terraces 
and reserve's for rotation of nurseries and bushes. The fol¬ 
lowing police stations constitute the plantation-industrial 
region ol these two districts: (1) Darjeeling: Darjeeling, 
Kangli Rangliot, Jor Bungalow, Sukhiapokhri, Mirik, Kurse- 
ong, Khanbari, Phansidewa and Siliguri ftea); Kalimpongand 
Garubathtiii (cinchona). (2) Jalpaiguri. Mai, Matiali, Nagra- 
kata, Dliupgiiri, Falakata, Madarihat, Kalchini, Kumargram 
and Jalpaiguri (tea). 

TOE INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 

The 63 industrial police stations (195]) outside the Dar- 
, Reeling and Jalpaiguri di.stricls lall into -3 well-organised 
regions. 

Calcutta Indicitrial Region ; For the sake (>f convenience, 
this region has been drawn on the basis of the boundaries of 
the Calcutta metropolitan district. The Hooghly-Howrah 
subregion on the western side of the HooghK river co\ers 
150 S(| m while the Bamickpore-Calcutta-Budgc Budge sub¬ 
region on the eastern liank of the river has about twice that 
area. Engineering, jut(‘ levtiles, cotton textiles, chemicals, 
rubber, foinl-proccssing and miscellaneous light industries 
make up the economic complex of this icgion. Industn-, 
commerce and senice completeK' dominate the occupational 
pattern. 

The Durgapur-Asansol RegUni : This region in the BuM- 
W'an district comprises of Salanpur, KuUi, Ilirapur, Asansol, 
Barabani, Raniganj, Jamuria and Ondal police stations 
with a total area of o\'er 400 sq m. This is the second im- 
poriant industrial region of the state. Here the industries 
are ircju and steel, machinery, coke, coal, paper, glass, 
ceramics, firebricks, oil mills, aluminium, bicycles, drugs, 
rice mills, locomotives, electrical ware, etc. 

Tlie Midnapur aiid Kharagpur region is an isolated terri¬ 
tory. The area serves the agriculturally rich Midnapur 
district. Local industries include rice, wood, other agricul- 
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tural products, food-processing, railway workshops, machi¬ 
nery, etc. With the growth of Haldia, this region has the 
potentiality of expanding south and eastward. 

THE FOREST REGION 

On the whole forests play a very insignificant role in the 
economy of the state. This is clear from Table 2.2 

Tlie total working force of the state engaged in forestry 
is even less significant. The percentages of areas under forests 
and jungles to the total areas of various districts, however, 
are not negligible. The Darjeeling district tops the list 
with 46.07 per cent followed by 24-Parganas (31.14 per 
cent), Jalpaiguri (29.26 per cent), Banknra (20.39 per cent), 
Purulia (14.08 per cent), Midnapur (12.37 per cent), Burd- 
wan (3.22 per cent), Birbhum (3.04 per cent), Cooch-Behxr 
(2.40 per cent), Malda and West Diiiajpur (0.27 per cent 
each) and Nadia and Mnrshidabad (0.20 per cent each). The 
average for the state is 13.66 per cent. 


Table 2 2 West Bengal State Income and Contiihution from Fnrpituj 

and Forest-Based Industries^ 


Yt-ar 

Fnrestiy 

st’ctoi 

Forest-based 

indostiiob 

Total state 

mconie 

(Rs million) 

° 3 of 2 and 3 to 4 

19.59 60 

J] 5 

5.'31 

9699.2 

0 67 


As has been mentioned earlier, in the Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri districts the forests play a subservient role? to tea 
plantations and as such cannot be treated as a distinct 
region with an independent ecoiiomw Exclusive forest 
economy dominates only in the south-eastern portion of 
the 24-Parganas—in the Sunderbans. At present the total 
forest area in the Sunderbans is 1646 sq m out of which 
1630 sq m are reserved, 15 sq m are protected and about 
1 sq m is unclassed state forest. Tlie 1646 sq m of the 
total forest area include 687 sq m of water area and 59 
sq m of sandy chars. Therefore the actual area under forests 
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is only 900 sq m. Police stations which partly or wholly 
belong to this region are Sancleshkhali, Mathurapur, 
Canning and Jaynagar. 

THE agricultitral region 

The agricultural region of West Bengal can be divided 
into five distinct belts or areas running more or less in a 
north-south direction. These are: (a) autumn pacldy-jute 
area, [b] mixed paddy-jute area, {c) winter paddy-jute area, 
{d) winter paddy area, and {r) mixed jHiddy area. 

It ma>' be noted that for autumn and winter paddy 70 
per cent or more of the total padd\^ area given to anv of the 
two crops has been taken as the indicator of the absolute 
-^:?mination of the crop over the region. 31 to 69 per cent 
sharing of the total paddv area between the two paddv 
crops has been taken as the indicator of mixed paddy 
economy. 

In Burdwan, winter padd\' or aman occupies about four- 
fifths of the cropped area. Small quantities of earh^ paddy 
(autumn paddy or aus) are also grown. In Birbhum, more 
than half the cultivated area is under winter paddv. Ban- 
kura is more a mixed paddv area with both aman and aus 
having large share of the total cro|3ped area. In the Midna- 
pur district aman constitutes over 90 per cent of the culti¬ 
vated area. Aman paddy is the most important crop in 
Hooghly. About 80 per cent of the 24-Parganas grows 
aman paddy. Nadia grow^s more aus than aman; jute is also a 
dominant crop. ^Iurshidabad is another district where 
mixed paddy cultivation predominates together with jute. 
All the three varieties of aus, boro and aman paddy are 
cultivated in Malda with aus dominating in the western 
police stations, while aman occupving major areas in the 
east. Jute is an important crop here. West Dinajpur is 
predominantly an aman producing area. In Talpaiguri the 
acreage under aman is greater than that under aus. Jute 
is an important crop here also. Cooch-Behar is a mixed 
paddy area with jute occupying increasingly more land and 
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area under paddv cultivation diminishing. Purulia has 447.1 
thousand acres under aman, 7.4 thousand acres under aus 
and 1.4 thousand acres under jute, clearly indicating that 
this is mainly an aman area. 

It is clear from the above statements that jute and autumn 
paddy are concentrated in the same area (except in the 
Bankura and Birbhum districts)—viz western Malda, eastern 
and central Murshidabad and Nadia. This area can there¬ 
fore be conveniently classed as autumn padd\'-jute area. 
Requirements of aus and jute are ver\' similar and as such 
land under one crop mav very well grow the other. 

The winter paddy area occupies the heart of southern 
West Bengal and continues into northern West Bengal 
tlirough eastern Malda, West Dinajpur and southern Jalpai- 
guri. This is the single biggest agricultural area of the 
state. 

The winter paddy-jute area lies in a narrow belt along 
the eastern margin of the w'inter paddy area in southern 
West Bengal. 

The western mixed paddy area covering most of Bankura, 
part of Birbhum and eastern Midnapur continues in 
northern West Bengal through Malda and Cooch-Behar, It 
includes however two large patches of autui^ii padd\' areas. 
These areas have been ignored in order to draw a coherent 
regional picture for the state. 

The eastern mixed paddy-jute area is a narrpw belt lying 
between the winter paddy-jute area and the autumn paddy- 
jute area mainly in Nadia and Murshidabad, and small por¬ 
tions of eastern Burdwan and northern 24-Parganas. 

It has not been possible to get a ver)^ clear picture for 
Purulia, where police-station-wise breakdown of land-use 
figures is not available. Nevertheless the district figures for 
Purulia clearly indicate that it is dominantly an aman pro¬ 
ducing tract, with certain mixed paddy areas on its eastern 
margin. Therefore the western mixed paddy region is 
bordered on both sides by winter paddy regions. 
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LAND OF SUBSISTENCE AGRICULTURE 

/ 

The preceding discussion on the micro-level economic 
regions of West Bengal indicates that the state’s land-use 
is overwhelmingly dominated b^' agriculture and that too 
by single crop cultivation of aman. When the British quit 
India^ they left in West Bengal two industrial enclaves in 
the midst of \’ast stretches of subsistence agriculture. Of 
these one was in north Bengal in the Jalpaiguri and Darjee¬ 
ling districts where tea plantations were concentrated. The 
other was around Calcutta. Since then one other industrial 
enclave has grown in the coal belt of the Burdwan district 
between Diirgapur and Asansol. The tea plantations were 
as foreign to the region around them as the British to India; 
the capital came from British investors, indentured labour 
“^•amt‘ from central India, machineries came from Great Bri¬ 
tain. manufactured tea went to the London auction marhet 
and the profits also went with it. 

The JIiK)ghl\’-side industrial enclave evtending over 30 m 
on tile banks of the river hud thrivc^d on the basis of one- 
wav rc'lalion with its hinterland: the hinterland supplvmg 
raw materials and labour to the export-oriented jute m- 
dustrv' or aneillaries to tcwtiles, transport and construction 
industric's. 

The Asansol-Durgapur comph'x, initiated bv public po- 
liev, has vet to show anv sign of iutc'gration with the region¬ 
al eeononw. 

The rest of \Ve‘st Bengal, ineluding the small and medium 
urban centre's, is aetuallv a land of subsistence agriculture 
where jute is the only feeble sign of any eommereialisation. 
The nresenldav diversification has onb meant introduction 
of rabi crops in a few areas after aman cultivation during 
the kharif season. 

Going back in history will show that the existing picture 
of land-use is not substantiallv different from what obtained 
twentv years earlier. In 1949-50 3 out erf a net cropped area 
of just above 11 million ha, aman occupied a little over 8 
million ha while aman, bhadoi and boro together occupied 
9.4 million ha. The rest was devoted to miscellaneous crops 
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including jute. Districtwise breakdown of figures is given 
in Table 2.3. 


Table 2 3- Land Utilisation in West Bengal, 1949-50 (in ac>e<s) 


Distnct 

Cuiient 

talluw 

Net ciopped 
aiea 

\ie 

Bhadoi 

.1 under rice 

Aniau 

Boiu 

Biirdwau 

58,300 

1,180,500 

54,900 

1,031,600 

2,300 

Uiihhuin 


796,800 

114,(K)0 

677,.500 

— 

Bankura 

220,100 

858.1(K> 

171,100 

646,200 

200 

Midnapiir 

U)2,(KX> 

2,304,900 

110,200 

2,023.900 

1.300 

I Ioof»hly 

ii,m) 

593,800 

24,6<K) 

444,.500 

3.(K)0 

Howrah 

7,600 

252,500 

2,200 

214,200 

2,000 

24-Parganas 

71,(KK) 

1,482,2{K) 

83,JX)0 

1,21.3,200 

200 

Nadia 

109,0{H) 

670.300 

285,500 

231,000 

400 

Murshidahad 

.34.0(K) 

1,005,200 

215,800 

444,700 

4,200 

Malda 

85,400 

657,4(K) 

129,000 

277,8(K) 

23,6nn 

Dinajpur 

77.100 

633.8(K) 

52.600 

521,9(K) 

300 

liilpaiRiin 

98,800 

629..5(K) 

28,800 

408,700 

— 

Daijft'liiig 

.33,8(K) 

2J6,(MK) 

— 

— 

— 


Twenty }cars later, rice accounted for more than 70 per 
cent of tiie total gross culti\’ate(l area of 70 lakh ha in West 
Bengal. Boro rice and wheat have made a dent in the 
monopoly of aman rice but e\ en in 1970-71 their co\’erages 
were only 1.5 and 3 4 lakh ha or 2 1 per cent and 5 per 
cent respecti\'el\' of the total gross area under cultivation.4 
These land-use figures reveal onlv one side of the picture. 
On the other side is the “evtremclv low lev’cl of productivity, 
as well as wide fluctuations from year to year, which are 
the two main manifestations of backwardness of agriculture 
ill this stale”.'’ Between 1955 and 1965, per-acre increase 
in rice output in the state had been almost the lowest, onlv 
7 per cent. The stagnation in agriculture is underscored 
by the fact that though about 87 per cent of the acreage 
in the state is devoted to foodgrains, as against the national 
average of about 75 per cent, there has alwav's lieen a large 
gap between requirement and supply. One of the cou- 
sefpiences of the low and uncertain productivity has been 
the attempt to extend the cultivated area even by reducing 
forest land requires for, among others, checking .soil erosion.- 
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“Such unplanned extension of cultivated land has eventually 
led to rapid silting of rivers. 

THE BIGGEST BOTTLENECK 

This a 2 Jpa]ling state of West Bengal’s agricultural land-use 
and jjroduction has been ascribed by the State Planning 
Board to "the biggest bottleneck in the technological field”® ; 
lack of perennial irrigation facility. State’s irrigation has 
been a low prioritv ever since the British days. The poten¬ 
tials of gravity-flow irrigation are even today utilised mainly 
during the Idiarif season (93 per cent) which shows that 
“gravity flow irrigation is abjectly dependent on rainfall’’-'^ 
Trie situation in regard to lift irrigation, which mav supply 
■water to the rabi and prekharif agriculture, is no better. 
IF is not surprising therefore that in spite of some growth 
in rabi cultivation, agriculture in West Bengal still remains 
subsistence monoculture of paddv. The State Planning 
Board says that "even the most basic of the technological 
prerequisites for green revolution is as yet virtually absent 
in West Bengal” (Table 2.4).8 

In a situation of such stagnatioii of agriculture, it is not 
■surprising to find that “in 1951, 34.8 per cent of the people 
of West Bengal were emploved. The corresponding pro¬ 
portion in 1971 was onlv 28.4 per cent.”9 It is also not 
difficult to presume that the lion’s share in unemployment 
went to the agricultural sector. It was in this background 
that the State Planning Board had to sav that “one of the 
important reasoAs for the crisis in industiy^ in West Bengal 
lies in the backwardness of our agriculture. Contrariwise, 
backwardness of our agriculture is due to the nature of in¬ 
dustrial complex we have inherited and the particular tvpe 
of socioeconomic institutional setup associated with it.”lO 

Of the abo\^e 18.82 lakh ha of gross irrigated area, 7.37 
lakh ha, covered by private canals and tanks, are based on 
old records and their real command area now is not known. 
How much of the gravity-flow irrigation area, which,de¬ 
pends on rainfall, gets upset bv drought or flood hazards 
are also not known. Again 2.13 lakh ha, or only 3 per cent 
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Table 2,4: Gross Command Area by Source of Irrigation in 
West Bengal, 1970-71 


1. 

Gravity flow irrigation 

(lakh ha) 


(DVC, Mayurakshi, etc ) 

7.84 

2. 

Lift irrigation . 



a) De^ tubcwell 

0.91 


b) River lifts 

0.61 


c) Shallow tuliewell 

0.61 

3. 

Pnvate canals 

3.99. 

4. 

Private tanks 

3.38 

5. 

Pnvate wells 

0.16 

6. 

Miscellaneous 

132 


Total 

18.82 


of the total gross area under cultivation, covered by lift 
irrigation can be said to be under perennial irrigation, re¬ 
quired for prekharif and postkharjf crops, which are signi¬ 
ficantly more productive than kharif crop and form the 
technological basis for green revolution. The gravit)'-flow 
irrigation which is as yet the single biggest source of 
irrigation in West Bengal supplies 93 per cent of its water 
during kharif season and only 7 per cent during the rabi 
season. This source of irrigation is thus mainly useful for 
protecting the kharif crop and not for multiple cropping. 
It may therefore be said that even the most basic of the- 
technological prerequisites for green revolution is as yet 
virtually absent in West Bengal. 
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Ibid, p. 9. 

7 GovE«N^^E^T OF West Bengal (1972), State Planning Board, West 
Bengal's Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan (197479), p. 43. 

The Approach Paper critically assesses the achievements in irriga¬ 
tion in the state and notes the lollowing main features; (a) absence 
ol any iingalion survey in the state during the last 28 years makes 
It difficult to g('t any clear pictuie, (b) the potentials ol gravit)'-flo\v 
iriigation aie liiiutej to kharif and rabi seasons alone—the ratio be¬ 
tween the two being 937 per cent iur kharif and the rest for labi, 
(c) tiihewi’lls au* better suited in the sense that they piovide irnga- 
tii.n during piekhaiif, khaiil and rabi seasons in the latio of 22 36:42; 
(li) the progress ol lift irrigation eli‘arlv show's inefficient return of 
luvi'shneiits, (e) there is heav)' wastage due to absence ol field chan¬ 
nels and the constriiclion ol giavitv-llow channels without any lining; 
(ji theie IS gloss inteidistrict disparity in the development of iriigation 
potential, and (g) the executive machiners ol the agricultnial depart- 

^ merit needs consideiable strengthening. 

8 Comprehemive Aiea Developmnt Programme, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

‘9 \VVsf Bengal's Appwach to the Fifth Five Year Plan, op cit, p, 133. 

10. Ibid, p. 9. 



AN INQUIRY INTO URBAN STAGNATION IN THE 

SMALL TOWNS 


No accepted general standard has yet been evolved to 
define and classify the towns of India on the basis of their 
functions. The definition of Census of India (1961),t wdiich 
classifies towns on the basis of population is the only stand¬ 
ard to go by. The small towns ^ such a definition arc taken 
to be those with population ranging between 5000 to 19,999. 

IHE AMERICAN PARADIGM 

Tliese towns include municipalities, nonmunicipal towns, 
cantonments, towns administered by town or union or 
station committees. The towns are popularly known as 
market centres, though they are vastly different in their 
character and functions from the market centres of Ger¬ 
many, the U.SA or other industriallv developed countries. A 
comparison of the characteristics of such towns of India and 
of the USA can bring out the difference in obvious manner. 

Berry (1967)2 has made a rank-size classification of the 
US urban places on the basis of studies on Iowa. The fol¬ 
lowing picture emerges from this study: 


Table 3 I : Rank-size Classification of US Uiban Places 


Uthnn place 

Approx, popula¬ 
tion .'itze 

Order of activities peiformed 
(these teims have l)een used 
by some authors and 
lefeued to by Deny) 

r 

iiainlet 

100 


Village 

500 

local convenience centre 

Town 

1,500 

full' convenience centre 

Small city 

6,000 

shoi^ping goods centre 

Regional city 

60,000 

epeoiality goods centre 

Regional metropolb 

250,000 

secebdary wholesale centre 

National mefcropolis 

Over one million 

prinini^ wholesale centre 
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According to Berry, hamlets have up to 100 population, 
but seldom more than four or six with usually one or two* 
stores, such as a general store, farm elevator, gas station, 
roadside restaurant, or a bulk fuel depot. The villages have 
approximately a population of 500. In them are found 
20-25 different kinds of retail and service business and 
nearly 40 different stores. A maximum market area approxi* 
mates 180 sq km and in this area they reach another 500 to 
600 people, so that the total population sensed is 1100-1200. 
The third level is occupied, according to Berry, by towns 
with population of about 1500. They perform nearly 50 
different kinds of business from nearly 100 establishments. 
In .three towns studied by Berry in 1960, total taxable sales 
were to the tune of 2 to $ 2.5 million. Their maximum 
reach extended outward to no more than 13 km, to a mar¬ 
ket area of 500 sq km containing additional 2500-3000 
consumers, or a total 4000 to 4200 people served. In 
addition to the activities perfonned bv villages, they pro¬ 
vided such others as: hardware store, furniture and appli¬ 
ance store, complete drug store, doctor, dentist, dry clean¬ 
ers, bank, insurance agent, and funeral parlour. The fourth 
level of die hierarchy includes small cities. Beriya examined 
two such county seats and noted their characteristics: 
population—6500-6800; 90-92 kinds of business; 312-411 
establishments; maximum reach—32 km, trade area of 
2600 sq km containing more than 20,000 additional cus¬ 
tomers; total population served approaching 30,000; sales 
in 1960 between $ 14-16 million. In addition to the activ¬ 
ities provided bv the towns, they offer such others as: 
coiintiy government offices, sales of jewellery, shoes, cloth¬ 
ing of all kinds from both specialised stores and junior de¬ 
partment stores, florist, liquor, ethical drugstores, movies, 
newspaper, sale of used and new autos, auto accessories and 
the like. I have refrained from discussing the characteris¬ 
tics of the other three levels as they are much beyond the 
small town classes of India. Berry also notes that the size 
of siriall cities may vary widely with specialised functions 
related to the geography of production. 

A long summary of Berry’s findings has been ^ven to' 
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^ow &at it is rather impossible to find any equivalence 
between Indian small towns and those of the USA and, as 
we shall see later, this is not just in relation to population 
size, but more in regard to functions. Indian small towns 
with population between 5000 to 19,999 can hardly offer 
any discernible size class differences in levels of functions 
except in detail. Therefore to study them togedier as small 
towns may be more relevant in the absence of a proper 
hierarchy of nodes and subnodes in India’s urban deve¬ 
lopment, and particularly in the absence of hierarchy lower 
down in the sphere of small towns. 

A PROFILE OF WEST BENGAL 

In 1961 West Bengal had 109 such small towns. Howrah 
and 24-Parganas had the largest numbers—21 each, while 
Darjeeling and Malda had the least, one each. The ratio 
of the number of small towns to size of district is most 
favourable for Howrah and the least for Malda. Adding 
the scores for total area, the number of small towns and 
sq km of area per small town in the district (density,) a 
gradation list, though somewhat arbitrary, may be prepar¬ 
ed to indicate the relative position of each district West 
Bengal in respect of small-town development: such a rank¬ 
ing places the districts in the following order: Howrah (1), 
Nadia (2). Hooghlv (3), CoocH-Behar (4), 24-Parganas (5), 
BurdWan (6), Murshidabad (7), Birbhum (8), Midnapur (9), 
Jalpaiguri (10), West Dinajpur (11), Purulia (12), Bankura 
(13\ rDarjeelmg (14) and Malda (15). Thus, while for each 
3605 sq kxri' Malda has one small town, Howrah has a small 
town in each 69.8 sq km area. Howrah is the most urban¬ 
ised district of West Bengal outside Calcutta, followed by 
Burdwan, 24-Parganas and Hod^ly. But from the point of 
view of small-town development, Burdwan has 1 in 700.7 
sq km, 24-Farganas has 1 in 695.3 sq km and Hoogly has 
1 in 627.8 sq km. 

Of the 109 small towns (rf West Bengal in 1961, (Table 
3.2) there were 23 municipal towns, 78 nonmunicipal 
towns, 1 cantonment, 1 town run by- a station committee, 
5-towns run by town committees a^ J. town by a tmion 

CSM 
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committee. Of the total number of small towns, 38 were 
born before 1941, 12 between 1941-51 and 59 between 
1951-61. This itself is indicative of the very slow growth 
of small towns in West Bengal compared to the growth 
of total urban population in the state. Coming down to de¬ 
tails, the class IV towns (10,000-19,999) showed a negative 
growth of 10.76 per cent over the past decade; class V 
towns (5000-9999) showed a positive growth of 57.59 per 
cent; class VI towns (less than 5000) showed a negative 
growth of 28.12 per cent. It appears that the trend has not 
been reversed between 1961 and 1971 and classes V and VI 
towns in West Bengal contained only 2.4 and 0.11 per cent 
of the total urban population of the state respectively. 

Table — 3.2: Small Towns in West Bengali 1961 


DU^rict 

Area tn sq km 

No of small 
towns 

sq km 

per small town 

24-Fargana.i 

14601.7 

21 

695 3 

Howrah 

1450.7 

21 

69.1 

Midnapw 

13606.3 

12 

1133.8 

Burdwan 

7007.4 

10 

700.7 

Nadia 

3908.5 

7 

558.3 

Murshidabad 

5367.0 

6 

894.5 

Hooghly 

3139.3 

5 

627.8 

Gooch-Behar 

3408.0 

5 

680.6 

Jalpatguri 

6171.7 

5 

1234.3 

Birhhum 

4514.4 

4 

1128.6 

West Dinajpur 

5340.2 

4 

1335.1 

Punilia 

6234.1 

4 

1558.6 

Bankura 

6855.« 

3 

22852 

Dsrjeeltng 

3254.7 

1 

3254.7 

Malda 

3605.1 

1 

3605.1 


iTiinning out of small town population doe.s not bv itself 
always indicate imbalance in urban development. Between 
1930 and 1960 towns and lower level urban centres in lowa^ 
recorded a sharp drop in their status as smaller central 
places. No less than 46 per cent of all hamlets died in the 
20 year period. The same features were noted in Saskatche¬ 
wan. But such declines were always associated with better 
transport linkages, m^ore automobiles, mechanisation of agri- 
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culture and consequent automation and shifts in the scale 
and technology of retailing, the spread of influence of 
metropolitan region far into the countr>'side and progress¬ 
ive increase in real incomes. The small towns of West 
Bengal, the livelihood patterns that have developed there, 
offer an altogether different picture. 

UBIQUITY OF STRUCTURE 

The following three sample studies bring out the issues 
in clearer form (Table 3.3). The first sample district is 
Cooch-Behar, The total number of small towns in Cooch- 
Behar in 1961 was 5. The average population in each of 
these five towns was 5071. 

The mean of the total number of workers ranging from 
cultivations to persons engaged in services, in these 5 towns 
came to only 36.3 per cent of the total population in the 
towns. Of the total number of workers, 3.98 per cent were 
•engaged in the primary sector, 13.69 in the secondary sector 
and the rest, i.e. 82.33 per cent, in the tertiary sector. The 
domination of tertiary sector over other sectors in the liveli¬ 
hood pattern of small towns in a district like Cooch-Behar 
brings out the essential feature of urbanisation in this re¬ 
gion. 41.32 per cent of the total urban population of the 
district lived in these five small towns. 

The second sample district Malda has only one small 
town (Old Malda) with a total population of 4885 which 
was only 9.62 per cent of the total urban population of the 
district in 1961. 

Only about 27.4 per cent of the pc^ulation'in Old Malda 
■earned their livelihood as workers—agricultural as well as 
nonagricultural. Of the 1342 workers, 1.62 per cent were 
engaged in the primary sector, 22.20 in the secondary sector 
and 76.18 in the tertiary sector. It is better to remember in 
this connection that excluding the small town of our dis- 
•cussion, the district has only one more urban centre in 
English Bazar, i.e. only two urban centres within a total 
area of 6305 sq km! The overvi'helming predominance of 
.the tertiary sectw is similar to Cooch-Behar. The number 
of persons engaged in other service is the largest, indicat- 
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ing the significance of such livelihood as domestic and other 
similar services. It may be of interest to note in this con¬ 
nection that during the 18th century Old Malda was a 
centre of cotton and silk manufactures and the French and 
Dutch had factories there as well as tlie English. The 
English factory was however transferred to English Bazar 
in 1770 and the town began to lose its prosperity with the 
rise of English Bazar. It has tended to decline throughout 
tha 19th century. It is at present a large exporting centre 
of rice and jute. 

The third sample district Hooghlv is one of the most 
urbanised districts of West Bengal. It has five small towns 
to its credit. It would be interesting to see if the livelihood 
pattern of fiiese small towns differs from that of the least 
urbanised districts of West Bengal and to what extent. 

In spite of being one of the most industrial districts of 
West Bengal, onlv about 29 per cent of the residents of the 
small towns of Hooghly weie workers in 1961. Only about 
15 per cent were engaged in household industries, manufac¬ 
turing other than household industries, construction, trade 
and commerce, transport and communication, of which 
about 6 per cent were engaged in household industries and 
manufacturing other than household industries and another 
6 per cent in trade and commerce. The basic picture here is 
not much different from Cooch-Behar or Malda. 

EXTOBNAL LINKAGES 

This brings us to the question of markets, on whoso 
character has depended the growth or decay of these small 
niarket centres of West Bengal. Of the five small towns of 
the Cooch-Behar district, 3 were bom before 1901 and 2 in 
1941. They show minimum growth. Of these Mathabhanga, 
Mekhliganj and Dinhata have been important centres for 
traffic in tobacco; Haldibari and Tufanganj for paddy and 
jute. Mathabhanga and Mekhliganj were river ports, now 
well-served with roads. The other three towns are served by 
railways and roads. Except Haldibari, all the others have 
periodic markets (hats) sitting twice a week. Haldibari has a 
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daily market. All these towns have in each of them, a few 
big merchants wholesaling in jute, tobacco, paddy, etc. 

As has been noted, the only small town of the Malda 
district was a fioiirishing centre of cotton and silk manufac¬ 
tures in the 18th ceutui)’. In the last 60 years Old Malda’s 
population has increased bv only about a thousand. The 
site ol llu‘ large market of Balia-Nawabganj, which is held 
weekly, is just outside the municipal area. The town was 
constituted a municipal it v in 1869. The best of Malda’s cot¬ 
ton and silk manufactures have alwa\'s been exported with 
vcTv little benefit accniiiig to the manufacturers or to the 
priKliicers of raw cotton and silk. The Gazetteer (1918)“^ 
mentions that Old Malda remains a considerable distribut¬ 
ing centre of manufactured goods to the Barind. How con¬ 
siderable Old Malda is as a distributing centre can be gauged 
from the fact that for the past one hundred years the market 
of Balia-Nawabganj has not had sufficient demand to meet 
more than once a week. 

Of the five small towns of the Hooghly district, there is no 
large trade* or industry in Arambagh, though its population 
is 16,551. Pandua was formerly fairly populous but it was 
ruined by the Burdwan feyer which in 1862 killed 5222 out 
of its 6961 people. It was noted for its paper industry. Today 
it has a periiidic hat and a few merchants wholesaling in 
paddy and jute. Singur and Nabagram Colony are glorified 
\’illages and Singur has a hat sitting twice a week. Tarakes- 
war’s importance is only as centre of pilgrimage; the settle¬ 
ment liyes on fairs, which take place twice a year, and on 
pilgrims. 

Tlie picture that emerges from a study of the small towns 
of the three districts of West Bengal is more or less the 
sarrie elsewhere too. There ma^^ be diflPerences only in detail. 
As for example, the growth of the large number of small 
towns of the 24-Parganas district is mainlv due to partition 
of India in 1947 and influx of refugees from East Pakistan, 
now Bangladesh. 

We may now take up the stud)'^ of the third indicator, viz 
the area of urban influence and services and the relationship 
between the small town.s and their hinterlands. 
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The satellite nature of the small towns of West Bengal 
has never allowed them to grow into real economic nerve 
cen{res of regions. Murshidabad had 6 small towns in 1961 
with population varying between 7841 in Bcldanga and 
19,780 in Kandi. Of these, two towns were bom in 1901, 
one in 1911, one in 1921 and two in 1961. Kandi and Mur¬ 
shidabad, bom in 1901, show marginal growth and onlv 
Dhulian, bom in 1911, shows anv real sign of significant 
growth—^from 8298 to 17,220. Dlmlian IS an important 
centre of biri and jute export. In the last twentv-five years 
it has grown as a ver\'^ significant transport centre on the 
southern bank of the Padma (Table 3.4) 


Tabic Sctvices in Sma//-»To»('iis of Murshidabad, 1981 
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Aurangabad 
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Dhulian 

17220 
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Murshidabad 
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9 
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Beldanga 

7841 
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1 




Lalgola 

10657 

6 

1 

1 


1 

1 



Kandi 

19780 

11 

2 

2 

If 

4 

1 

1 
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All these towns have electricity. On Murshidabad and 
Kandi had hospitals in 1901. The libraries are mostly small 
with equally small readership. The primary schools could 
cater only to the town population. It may be mentioned 
here that the primary schools of the small towns of West 
Bengal usually do not get the full quota of students. On an 
average a primary school has a student strength varying 
between 80 and 120, whereas it has accommodation for at 
least 200. In fact, because primary schools outside town 
limits are free, parents prefer to send their wards to village 
primary schools instead of using nei^bourhood schools. 

The picture emerging from the hi^ school situation is, 
however a lot different. High schot^ strength in the small 
towns varies between'400 to 500. Student Strength in 
scicncje stream in high schools is always below capacity. 
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The other stieams in high schools and the SF schools, i.e. 
the ten-)’ear secondary schools witli school final examina¬ 
tion, are filled up l^y students coming from the town itself. 
As a result the hinterland of a school hardly goes beyond 
the town limit. W'ith the existing level of literacy, the few 
small libraries in these small towns can hardly claim rea¬ 
dership from the sun*ounding countryside. One could only 
plot the service areas of hospitals which extend beyond the 
limits of the towns themselves. But Mui^hidabad had only 
tu-^o such hospitals in six towns in 1961. 

Apart from retail trade, for which there are modest mar¬ 
kets in these towns with verv^ limited merchandise (textiles, 
utensils and common household goods), the periodic 
markets and fairs are actually the links between these 
towns and their regions. Aurangabad has an annual fair in 
November-December, Beldanga has two fairs annually, one 
in May-June and the other in October-November, Murshi- 
dabad has a fair in Mav-fune and Lalgola in June-Tulv. 
Kandi has four fairs, first in April-Mav, second in Jime- 
Jiily, third in Tnne-July and fourth in October-November. 
(Table 3.5) 


Table 3 5: Fairs in Munhidabad 


Towns cj 

Aurangabad 

Beldanga 

Miirshidabad 

I.alp^la 

Kandi 
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Thus, except the months of August and September, 
Januar\' to March, seven months are marked bv more than 
one fair, the maximum of five fairs in June followed May, 
July and November with three each, October with two 
and April and December with one each. Tliese fairs can 
never be called a symptom of urbanisation. These are mer¬ 
cantile expressions of peasant econom^’' and Berry (1967)5 
characterises them as follows: "Fairs complement periodic 
markets in peasant economies, but whereas periodic markets 
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are chiefly agencies far satisfying local demand, fairs meet 
less frequently, reflect regional differences in economic 
activity, and attract buyers from distant areas by \irtue 
of their specialisation.” The commodity fair representing 
the sole mechanism of large-scale commerce in a state of 
civilisation with no security of exchange arid limited areas 
of distribution (Allix, 1922)6 is a feature commonly found in 
all small towns of West Bengal. 

It may be relevant in this connection to mention that 
in his analysis of urban hierarchy of north Bengal, B. 
Bhattacharya (1972)'^ has tried to ascertain the service capa¬ 
city of individual urban centres of north Bengal by mea¬ 
suring the available services from a town in terms of score 
values based on a method ♦worked out by Steen Folke 
(1968).6 Bhattacharya undertook to study eight central func¬ 
tions like administration, communication, finance, educa¬ 
tion, healtli, transport, recreation and Bata shops. The study 
has revealed that all the small towns of north Bengal belong 
to the two lowest orders in their service capacity. Six of these 
towns belong to the bottom order while eight to the next 
higher order. The picture afforded by north Bengal will not 
be different in other parts of West Bengal. Bhattachaiyn did 
not attempt to determine any functional order in these towns 
except on the basis of administration and administration- 
generated services. It would therefore be futile to search 
for any proper functional hierarchy based on economic 
activities in these towns. Bhattacharya further observes 
that these towns do not form any distinct pattern in their 
physical distribution in north Bengal. “They are not only 
irregularlv spaced, but they also do not form the usual 
constellational pattern with lower order places evenly dis¬ 
tanced away from the higher order ones.” The conclusion 
drawn bv him is that the “general apathy of the policy¬ 
making bodies impeded for a long time any sustaineid effort 
for economic development” of the region as a whole.6 

Iowa’s small cities with population ranging from 6500 
to 6800 had sales worth $ 14-16 million in 1960. Can there 
really be any valid transfer of models from the USA to 
study Indian conditions in such a siti^^ition? 
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The Latin-American experience has been summed up by 
Professors Fusebio Flores Silva and Miguel Villa Soto 
(1968)1*^ in the follov^^ing manner: 

“Foreign endeavours in the underdeveloped countries 
usually crcjate isolated foci of modernisation within a back¬ 
ward area, the familiar model of the introduction of planta¬ 
tion economy in an area of subsistenc'e agriculture. They 
develop the necessary mlrastructure to serve their needs, 
but this is almost always oriented towards the outside world 
rather than to seive the needs of the underdeveloped coun¬ 
try itself. More often than not these spots of development 
do not act as ‘growth poles’ providing stimuli for national 
development but accentuate the internal spatial heteroge- 
iieitv.” 

This only underlines the necessitv to look at the urban 
development of the country against the broad canvas of 
acute underdevelopment whose causes must be sought in 
the economic history of the country during the colonial 
period but whose effects are plaguing our urb^ centres even 
today. 


ROOTS OF STAGNATION 

That the small towns in West Bengal have been decaying 
or stagnating or not growing fact enough has been noted 
bv many observers since the beginning of this century. Just 
about 50 years ago, W. H. Thompson^, in the Census Re¬ 
port of Bengal for 1921, sensed this decay in the twentj'- 
five towns of the province of Bengal and remarked that 
“the unpopularitv of town life among the people of Bengal”" 
was at the root of this decay. 

Thirty years later, the Census Report of 1951^2 found the 
stagnation and decay still continuing unchecked and formu- 
latc'd three basic reasons few this: “(i) the rapid decay of 
those towns as centres e>f trade, manufacture and industry; 
(ii) the shift of these activities elsewhere to new centres; 
and (iii) a thoroughK' new system of production—strange to 
the genius of production and manufacture of this subcon¬ 
tinent”. Asoke Mitral3 in his Calcutta — India’s City had to 
lament that even Calcutta was not growing fast enough. 
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Another twenty years later in 1972, the assistant registrar 
general of the Census Commission of Indiai4 wrote that 
while tlie traditional big cities were marked by accelerated 
growth since the partition of India in 1947 “the population 
in the small towns of the country either became static (due 
to immigration) or decreased”. In 1971 more than 50 per 
cent of the total urban population in India lived in cities 
with a population of one lakh and above. According to him, 

■ the low rate of urban growth in small towns in the preced¬ 
ing decade was possibK' due to the green revolution’ which 
reversed tlie process of rural-to-urban flow of population. 
“Tile growing demand for urban skill and enterprise in rural 
areas” might have slowed down the process of migration of 
the population to the smaller urban centres. 

As we have noted earlier, features of presentday lU'ban 
stagnation in the small towns of West Bengal are well known. 
Most of these towns exist today because they are adminis¬ 
trative centres of some order. Administration-generated ser¬ 
vices and consequent development of other branches of 
tertiary activities sustain these towns. Marginal develop¬ 
ment of transport network and other items of infrastructure 
cxiuld not by themselves generate enough new jobs to attract 
rural in-migrants. These towns with population going up 
to 20,000 have hardlv any registered factory using electri¬ 
city, but only small-scale cottage industry type. Workers 
constitute an insignificant minority of the total population 
of these towns, and among them only a tiny fraction are 
engaged in manufacturing industries. Periodic markets and 
fairs which are symbols of backward peasant* economy with 
low demands for commodities exchange characterise these 
towns. 

Historicallv ui'ban development in West Bengal, as else¬ 
where, was associated with the growth of market centres. 
Hiese were hats, ganjs, bazars and bunders which were 
centres of commodity exchange. These centres had intimate 
connections with their hinterlands and developed with the 
economic growth erf the countryside they served. The Eng¬ 
lish, the Dutch and the French were amazed to see the 
wealth of some of these urban centres. Forward trading- 
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posts of these countries were quickly established in some of 
these towns. Later tlie English and the French established 
manufacturing units as in Malda and Kassimbazar. Kassim- 
bazar, for example, began as a silk mart and became a centre 
of silk manufacturing. By the end of the 17th century the 
English had already made heavy investments in silk manu¬ 
facturing. Ill 1881 well over 50 ])cr cent of the East India 
C(>mpan) ’s total investment in Bengal was used here. By 
the middle of the 19th century however, with a shift in 
the colonial policy, the manufacturing activities in most of 
these towns came to naught and only those survived as 
towns which had been, in the meantime, tunied into ad- 
ministrativi' centres. Murshidabad district provides an ex¬ 
tremely suitable example of such transformation. Between 
1801 and 1813, it had twelve towns conducting trade and 
manufacturing activities. Between 1814 and 1855 four of 
these towns died and two were added to the list bringing 
the total to ten. Between 1855 and 1860 only three among 
these existed as towns of administrative importance, the rest 
having withered aw'av as centres of trade and manufactur¬ 
ing. To the three w'ere added nineteen new towns—all ad¬ 
ministrative centres. This was deurbanisation following in 
the wake of deindustrialisation enforced upon this part of 
India bv the British rulers. 

THE POLICY OF DEINDUSIWALISATION 

The polic\' of deindustrialisation was systematically 
pursued bv the British since the fourth quarter of the 18th 
c'entur\’. Briti.sh cotton manufactures ousted Indian cotton 
piecegoods from Britain’s home and foreign markets. By 
1786 Indian cotton manufactures were doomed in face of un¬ 
equal competition and restrictions. Manufacturing of silk, 
sugar, saltpetre, salt, shipbuilding—all met the same fate. 
Then there were the town duties (1809-36) which made 
large-scale manufactures wdthin town limits almost impos¬ 
sible adding to the w^oe of Indian indigenous manufacturers. 
Here are a few’ examples of deindustrialisation that reversed 
the process of urbani.sation which had begun in Bengal long 
before the British had consolidated their rule. Normal rural 
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to urban migration of people and growth of trading and 
manufacturing centres based on a living relationship be¬ 
tween them and their rural hinterlands disappeared. 

Kliaixtr in Midnapur was a centre of brass and bell-metal 
wares. J. G. CiinningsiS wrote about the highly organised 
brass and bcll-mclal industries producing cups, plates, cook¬ 
ing pots. The merchants obtained tin from the Straits Set¬ 
tlements and copper from Japan. Some bad more than a 
hundred men m their factories. “Out of a population of 
9fK>0 in Kliarar, 40(K) are metal workers." In 1961, Kharar 
was a municipal town of the lowest order with a population 
of 5909 of which only 204 persons were engaged in manu- 
fartunng other than household industries. 

Jangipur in Mm'shidabad was noted as a trading and 
manufacturing c'cntre in 1801. In fact silk manufacturing 
had begun here by 1773. Jangipur specialised a silk manu¬ 
facturing and silk trade. Thana Raghunalhganj in Jangipur 
subdivision was famous for mulberry-growing and cocoon¬ 
rearing. Raghunathganj supplied raw materials to Jangipur. 
Thana Mirzapur specialised in silk weaving. The English 

established a commercial residency here. In 1802 Lord 

✓ 

Valential® described Jangipur as “the greatest silk station of 
the East India Company, with 600 furnaces and giving em- 
plo)Tment to 8000 persons”. After 1835, when Jangipur had 
lost its manufacturing, it could survive only as an administra¬ 
tive centre. J. E. Gastrelli7 in his “Statistical and Geo¬ 
graphical Report of Murshidabad District” in 1860 and 
BeverlylS in his “Report on the Census of Bengal” in 1872, 
had noted Jangipur as one of the important towns of 
Murshidabad. In 1961 Jangipur had a total population of 
24,201 with just about 1000 persons engaged in manfuactur- 
ing other than household industries. 

Francis Buchanan’sl9 “Account of the District of Pumea” 
1808-1809, contains a revealing picture of urbanisation that 
was already taking shape in Mai da district. He found a 
hierarchy of urban centres at the base of which were 
markets followed upward bv marts and towns. In Bholahat 
subdivision alone Buchanan found three groups of markets 
(and each group was called by him ai^own). Even later in 
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1847-48 Malda had about 61 towns according to accounts 
•of English administrators. But ten years later there remain¬ 
ed only two—Malda and English Bazar. The partition of 
India led to dismemberment of Malda no doubt, but even 
then the fact that Indian Malda in 1961 had only two towns 
—English Bazar and Old Malda, speaks for itself. 

Margram on the western side of the Bhagirathi in Mur- 
shidabad was considered a town by Gastrell^O in 1860. It 
had then a population of 10,000 and was famous as a centre 
of silk weaving. The number of weavers came to about 700. 
This was not even a town according to the census definition 
of 1961. 

In fact the decay of Kassimbazar, Murshidabad, Jangipur 
and Berhampur led to the decay of many other towns which 
grew together with these urban centres and died with them. 
Among them were Kalkapur, Farasdanga, Bhagawangola, 
Bamangaehhi, Chuakhola, Bhatpara, etc. 

J. L. Sherwill’sSi “Geographical and Statistical Report of 
Dinajpur District, 1863”, as well as writings of F. Bucha- 
nan22 and H. Beverly23 indicate that the district of Dinajpur 
in 1808 had 26 trading and manufacturing centres. These 
were reduced to 6 in 1861 to which were added 20 ad¬ 
ministrative centres. Thou^ the total number of towns re¬ 
mained the same, there had taken place a qualitative change 
in the course of the intervening 53 years. This qualitative 
change was summarised in the 1951 Census Report24 as 
follows: “The court of directors of the East India Company 
having forbidden the export of an increasing list of com¬ 
modities out of Bengal ports to England and elsewhere, and 
having driven other nations and countries out of the field 
of Bengal’s trade and commerce by their sovereign rights 
and supn'macv on the high seas, indigenous manufactures 
for which Bengal had so long enjoyed a far famed reputa¬ 
tion, siiddcnh’ slumped and then rapidlv disintegrated.” 
Romesh Dutt25 summed up the development in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Production of independent Indian manufac¬ 
tures had been discouraged, sometimes by positive prdiibi- 
tion, later on by the influence of the companv’s resident’s. 
The weaving of fabrics had been largely discontinued. 
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Men who had worked on their own capital, produced com¬ 
modities in their own houses and villages, and obtained 
their own profits, were now dependent on the company’s 
residents, who supplied them with raw cotton and raw 
silk, and received prices which the residents settled. They 
had lost their industrial and economic independence with 
their political independence. With the tennination of the 
company’s monopoly, even this system of manufactures col- 

The net effect of this disintegration of traditional seats of 
commerce and manufacturing was a drastic change in the 
occupational pattern in these towns and a shift of popula¬ 
tion from urban areas to the rural hinterlands in search of 
employment in land. And, what is more, the disintegration 
of the major centres set in a kind of chain-reaction all along 
the line of hierarchical order of urban centres and left a 
trail of economic devastation. It has already been mention¬ 
ed how the ruin of Kassimbazar, Murshidabad, Jangipur 
and Berhampur led to the ruin of scores of other secondary 
centres and areas which had close economic ties with them. 

Finally what followed was a total disruption of the urban- 
rural continuum that was normally growing in the landscape 
of Bengal. The newly-created administrative centres which 
took the place of traditional trading and manufacturing 
centres were grafted on to the rural scene but could never 
get integrated with it due to the role they were destined to 
play under colonial rule. 

MEinOFOUS-SATELLITE RELATIONSHIP 

The spatial structure that gradually emerged in Bengal 
was a hierarchv in subservience with the metropolitan eco- 
nomv of Britain at the apex. Calcutta as its colonial outpost 
and a large number of market-cum-transport-administrative 
urban foci functioning as satellites to Calcutta. B. Chatto- 
padhyay and M. Raza20 have pointedly characterised these 
centres in the following manner: “Their ‘urban’ character is 
circumscribed by a preponderance of heterogeneous activi¬ 
ties of a tertiary nature, which may be combined with some 
rudimentaiy processing or ancillary indiastry. Their function. 
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primarily, is to serve as apex assembly points of primary 
produce auctioned through the satellite centres, to subserve 
which a paraphenialia of infrastructural facilities are built 
up. The preponderance of tertiary activities imparts to them 
the character of being intensely commercially motivated 
eeiilies of consumption rather than production.” 

^^'lth the closing down of manufacturing units many of 
the trading and manufacturing centres lost their identit\’ 
as 111 ban growth nodes, A jirocess of deurbanisation set in. 
This proci'ss of dciirbanisation shoidd be viewed together 
with ‘urbanisation’ through the growth of administrative 
cenlies that began almost sirnultaneously. Some social 
scientists like Kiiigsle\' Davis^T would not diflerentiate 
between the two when talking of urbanisation in India or 
comparing Indian situation with those existing in European 
countries at the close of the 19th century. Some others 
would like to call it urban accretions rather than urbanisa¬ 
tion. Brian J. L. BeiTv-^ characterises them as features of 
urban growth and not development. ^Vhatevcr ma\’^ be the 
terminolog\% it is clear that production as a priman'^ func¬ 
tion of such iirbi'in centres ceased to be such by the middle 
of the 19th centurx', a feature which has not been basically 
altered even after one hundred years. 

The process of deurbanisation was observed bv Sir Henry 
Cotton29 who in 1890 wTOte that families which were for¬ 
merly in a state of affluence have been driven to desert the 
towns and betake themselves to the villages for a liveli¬ 
hood. R. P. D’itt‘50 wrote: “It was not only the old manu¬ 
facturing towns and centres that were laid waste, and 
their population driven to crowd and overcrowd the 
villages; it was above all the basis of the old village eco¬ 
nomy, the union of agriculture and domestic industry, that 
received its nriortal blow. The millions of ruined artisans 
and craftsmen, spinners, weavers, potters, tanners, smelters, 
smiths, alike from the towns and from the villages, had no 
alternative save to crowd into agriculture. In this wav 
India was forcibK' transformed, from being a country' of 
combined agriculture and manufactures, into an aim’cul- 
tural colony of Britfeh manufacturing capitalism.” This is 
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largely why between 1891 and 1921 the proportion of po¬ 
pulation dependent on agiiculture in the whole of India 
rose by 12 per cent. 

Thus the colonial rule shattered the old balance in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, of urban growth points and rural 
hinterlands, thougli unlike the old hand industry which 
w'as disrupted but not compensated with modern industry, 
the ruination of old urban centres was compensated' by the 
creation of administrative-cum-service satellites, the fore¬ 
runners of today’s modem uiban nodes of West Bengal. 

UBBAN-RURAL CONTINUUM 

We have noted earlier that the urban-mral continuum 
which was normally taking shape over the landscape of 
Bengal was disrupted li\- deindustrialisation followed by 
deurbanisation during the entire course of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. The term continuum refers to a normal rural-urban 
relationship, to ‘continuous gradation’ or ‘consistent varia¬ 
tion’ from one to the other where the independent variable 
is the communit\' size while dependent variables are 
occ*iipational and ])Ojiulation characteristics. The harmonic 
development of urban-mral spatial relationship that is in¬ 
ferred in a continuum has been the foremnner of all theo¬ 
ries concerning the spatial stnicture of urbanisation of the 
west. But such a relationship has never had the opportunity 
to grow in India since about the beginning of the 18th 
century. Richard A. Ellefsen^l in his analysis of “city- 
hinterland relationship in India” based on five big cities 
comes to the conclusion that “the urban fringe of these 
cities is usually restricted to small and sporadic residential 
and commercial developments at the city’s edge,'mling out 
the possibility of a mral-urban fringe”. The immediate 
hinterland is very small while the outer hinterland has only 
‘nebulous’ connections with the dty. Ellefsen thus notes 
steep falling off of characteristics associated with an urban 
way of life “that leads to the often-made statement that 
urbanism stops at the city’s edge”. The situation does not 
appear to be very different in case of the smaller administra- 
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tive-cum-service centres of West Bengal, where a wall of 
discontinuity, a kind of alienation, draws the line of demar¬ 
cation. It was not for nothing that the registrar general^-i of 
the Census Commission of India had to lament in 1951 
that Calcutta was an island floating in a sea of rural back¬ 
wardness notwithstanding the existence of a large number 
of towns of many orders scattered over the state. 

Gunder Frank33 noted that the absence of metropolis- 
satellite relationship in Japan opened its doors during the 
19th century to rapid growth of industrialisation and ur¬ 
banisation. It may therefore be relevant here to trace in 
very broad outlines the urban growth pattern of Japan in 
the second half of the 19th century to draw a contrasting 
picture to what happened in our own country. 

In Japan towns grew as market centres with small in¬ 
dustries making textiles, sake, pottery and metal goods 
during the Tolmgawa era, but the main development came 
rapidly with industrialisation after 1868. Sen Katayama34 
in his Modern Japan wrote: “J^P^^^se capitalism had to 
create everything anew, beginning from shares and ma- 
diinery and ending with technical skills and [knowhow. 
However, this creative work was not done in blind imita¬ 
tion of European models. The industry transplanted from 
the West had to be adjusted to local conditions and pecu¬ 
liarities, so as to avoid failures and achieve the greatest 
possible effect.” So after the period of nondevelopment 
during the Tokugawa period, with Meiji restoration began 
a period of concentrated efforts at modernisation with self- 
reliance in Japan. Between 1868 and 1878 Japan laid the 
foundation of modernisation—^built railways, telegraphs, 
shipyards and ships, mines and mining schools, textile mills, 
coke ovens and blast furnaces, metallurgical and engineer¬ 
ing plants, chemical plants, paper mills and so on and so 
forth. Most of these were either modelled on the Euro¬ 
pean or equipped with European machineries. 

In concurrence with rapid industrialisation spread ur¬ 
banisation. By 1890 there were 234 towns in Japan of 
which 153 had a pOj^ulation of 10,000 to 20,000, .sixt\' be¬ 
tween 20,000 and 59,000, thirteen between 50,000 and one * 
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lakh and eight cities having an even larger population. The 
hierarchical pyramid was almost ideal. By the end of the 
decade, up to 20 per cent of the entire population of Japan 
was living in towns. K. Popovas writes: 

“As capitalism advanced, Japans large towns became 
hubs of economic life, as well as political and cultural 
centres. They were also arenas of bitter class struggle. 

“A number of new towns arose in places where minerals 
were mined and mines sunk, other industries were spring¬ 
ing up, and power stations were being built. 

“The newly-built railwa\s requirt'd stations: some cf 
these, located at highway intersections, grew into large 
communities.” 

Between 1870 and 1900 towms and factorv^ communities 
had already become economic centres and it was here that 
the urban proletariat and professionals were bom. Since 
then all of Japan’s increasing population has been absorbed 
by migration to the towns, leaving tlie number employed 
in fanning at 9.7 million in 1967, 4 million less than in 
1868. 

Germany is one of those countries in Western Europe 
which had a late start in modernisation. The second half 
of the 19th century was also the point of its take-off on the 
road to modern industrial urbanisation. 

By the middle of the 19th centuiy^ Germany was already 
well in the midst of the third phase of urban expansion 
which had followed the first two phases of urbanisation in 
the medieval and renaissance periods. By 1200 tliere 
were over 200 towns in West-German lands based on 
mercantile communities, local handicrafts, markets and 
strongholds. At the end of the middle ages the total num¬ 
ber of towns in these West-German lands had gone up to 
2000 plus a very large number of market settlements. Land 
routes and waterways played a very significant role in 
locating these towns. Foundation of most of these towns 
was economic in the sense of trade with the surrounding 
market areas, and for some, political, in the sense of defence 
and administration. Manufacturing was almost exclusively 
concentrated in the towns contrplled 'by guilds. The poli- 
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tical framework how^ever did not develop until the 15th 
century during and immediately after the feudal anarchy. 
In the eastern lands of German colonisation some 1500 
towns were created between the 13th and the 15th centu¬ 
ries. At the beginning of the renaissance there were no less 
than 3000 towns in Germany and 12 to 15 of them had 
over 10,(K)0 inhabitants. R. E. Dickinson'^^’ has described 
how from this base it was easy for Germany to embaik on 
the modem urbanisation with the commencement of the 
machine age • 'The machine age commenced in the middle 
of the 19th centnrv' but it was not till after 1870 that indus¬ 
trialisation and till' concentration of workers' homes near 
mines and factoiies really bc'gan With the advent of the 
ek‘ctrical tramway in 1881 and the development of rapid 
local transport after 1900, concentration in city centres 
gave wa\' moie and more to decentralisation. New settle¬ 
ments have grown on the outskirts of the cities both as in¬ 
dustrial settlements, grouped around large new factories, 
and as residential centres, seizing as homes for workers in 
the city centres.” 


INVALro COMPARISONS 

Bert F. Hoselitz^^ in his “The Role of Urbanisation in 
Economic Development: Some International Compari¬ 
sons” found comparative pattern of urbanisation in the 
19th-centurv Europe and presentday India only in terms 
of o\'erall demographic levels. In socioeconomic terms how¬ 
ever Hoselitz had to admit that the picture was quite 
variant. Even a countn^ like Ireland had three times the 
percentage of working force engaged in manufacturing in 
1851 compared to that of India in 1951. What becomes 
clear is that EurO|iean urbanisation or, for that matter, 
urbanisation in Japan was ven^ much more solidly geared 
to industrial growth than in India today. Hoselitz however 
did not venture into analysing the basic causes of this gross 
disparity between the demographic and other socio¬ 
economic features ^ urbanisation in India which we have 
tried to comprehend in .the preceding pages. In fact there 
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is a tendency among many urban sociologists in India and 
abroad to view the process of urbanisation in our country in 
isolation from the effects of colonial subjugation for over two 
centuries. They tend to i^ore the fact tliat at a time when 
Japan and many European countries including Germany 
taking full advantage of modem technology launched a full- 
scale development of modem urbanisation in conjunction 
with rapid industrial growth, India, and Bengal in particular, 
began to underdevelop in a colonial framework and had to 
helplessly stand by and witness the setting in of a process 
of deindustrialisation, deurbanisation and an immense crisis 
in agriculture as a consequence of the sharp rise of popu¬ 
lation pressure on land. The failure to participate in the 
technological revolution of the 19th century has created for 
India and West Bengal not only just a lag of a century, but 
is responsible for all the distortion in urban development 
witnessed in the towns of West Bengal today. 

The vital links in the colonial framework we have talked 
about were the termination of the East India Compan)’’s 
monopoly in 1813, the revision of the company's charter in 
1833, and finally the transfer of power from the company 
to the crown after 1857. 

The opening of trade in 1813 qualitatively changed the 
character of Indian commerce—from a chiefly exporting 
country India was turned into an importing one. Karl 
Marx38 wrote that India, the great workshop of cotton manu¬ 
facture for the world since immemorial times, became now 
inundated with English twists and cotton stuffs. The indi¬ 
genous manufactures withered away together with manu¬ 
facturing centres, including those created by tlie East India 
Company itself. “British steam and science uprooted, 
over the whole surface of Hindustan, the union between 
agriculture and manufacturing industiy'”, wrote Marx,'^^ 
though this was the time when the real beginning was made 
in jute, tea and coal industries as well as in the Indian rail¬ 
ways by the British. The replacement of the company by 
the crown after 1857 did not alter the situation. The drain 
continued unabated. 

The permanent settlement of 1793^ had already set in 
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motion a chain-reaction to the total ruin of Bengal’s agricul¬ 
ture. In the first half of the 19th century there were seven 
famines in India leading to the death of one and a half 
million people. In the second half of the 19tli century there 
were thirty famines—six between 1851 and 1875 and twenty- 
four between 1876 and 1900—^in which twenty million 
persons penshed. Bengal had its share of these calamities. 
The Indian Famine Commission of 1880 in its report noted 
that together with the proverbial backwardness of agncul- 
tiire and the overwhelming dependence of mass of people 
on it, there was no “diveisity of occupation, through which 
tlic surplus population may be drawn from agricultural 
pursuits and led to find the means of subsistence in manu¬ 
factures or some odier employment”. By the end of the 19th 
century, Bengal’s agiiculture was in shambles. 

In the sphere of manufacturing industries, the highly- 
sclecti\'c development of jute and tea industries, of 
milling and rudiments i>f the engineering industry 
tended to create a few islands of Iiighly-organised planta¬ 
tion, mining and agro-based enterprises in a vast sea of 
primitive', smallscalc and ovcipopulated agriculture which 
had no capacity to have an\' effect of spillover on the rest of 
the economv. Thus the real basis of industrial urbanisation 
never had the chance to grow in West Bengal. Japanese 
urbanisation in the second half of the 19th century, on the 
other hand, grew together with the phenomenal growth in 
agricultural production. In the thirty years between 1890 
and 1920 Japan increased its agricultural output by 77 per 
cent, area under cultivation bv 21 per cent, yields per acre 
by 40 per cent. During the same period population increased 
onlv by 44 per cent while the agricultural labour force fell 
by 14 per cent, Tliese are significant figures which illustrate 
how the benefits of rapid rise in agricultural productivity 
in Japan could be siphoned off in order to finance industrial 
production, a feature totally absent in Bengal since the 
company days. 

This then is the missing link in the understanding of the 
root causes of stagnation and decay in the small towns of 
our state. ‘Overurbanisation’ of the primate city of Calcutta, 
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the growth of the Calcutta metropolitan area or the enclave 
growth of new townships around new industrial complexes 
have not been able to change the basic pattern of urban 
development in die small towns of West Bengal. 
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CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN EXPLOSION AND 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


The metropolitan explosion of Calcutta has become a 
constant headache for all planners, sociologists and political 
parties. In all the discussions about the ills of this city and 
the remedial measures proposed or executed there is still 
luirdly any clear understanding of the roots and extent of 
the crisis that has gripped this city in agony. Here an at¬ 
tempt is made to understand the origin, nature and magni¬ 
tude of this metropolitan explosion. 

A CONFUSION IN DEFINITION 

There is confusion about the name, size and population 
of Calcutta. The Calcutta municipal area, after amalgama¬ 
tion ^^'ith Tollvgunge municipality, is only 36.92 sq m ad¬ 
ministered by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. But Cal¬ 
cutta municipal area does not contain the continuous urban 
tract that has grown on both banks of the Hooghly river, 
a tract variously called the Greater Calcutta (GC), Calcutta 
Industrial Region (CIR), the Calcutta Conurbation (CC) or 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District (CMD). 

The term Greater Calcutta was first conceived during the 
second world war when for the purpose of statutory ration¬ 
ing an area covering almost all the municipalities spread 
along 40 m on both Ixmks of the Hooghly from Budge-Budge 
to Halisahar was denoted. The total area of GC was esti¬ 
mated to be about 270 sq m. 

Cvikutta Industrial Region was officially accepted as an 
entitv by the census authorities in 1951. It included 36 towns 
over an area of 164.03 sq m. GC and the CIR were therefore 
not exactly conterminous. 

In the sixties, the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Orga¬ 
nisation attempted to ^hlcntifv the continuous built-up area 
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around Calcutta, the conurbation, an area with ‘brick and 
mortar unity’ grown up on both banks of the Hooghly linked 
up by three bridges, at Calcutta, BaUy and Naihki. The 
Calcutta Conurbation was found to extend over 214.84 sq m 
containing tracts designated both as urban and nonurban. 

Then came the formal recognition of an area called the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District, created for the purpose of 
planning and the creation of the statutory body called the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority (CMDA). 
Tire CMD has an area of about 532.87 sq m which includes 
3 municipal corporations, 31 municipalities, 62 nonmunicipal 
urban areas, 1 cantonment and 507 rural mouzas. 

The concept of ‘urban agglomeration’ (UA) of the census 
authorities for the 1971 census operations is yet another 
definition of Calcutta. UA is an urban cluster where the 
urban area is not really limited only to the notified boun¬ 
dary of any one or two places but embraces .satellite towns 
and cities and industrial towns and settlements close to 
this urban area, being outgrowths of such towns or cities.i 
Such well-formed clusters have been treated as urban agglf>- 
nierations, the determinant being a continuous urban spread 
including outgrowths. Calcutta Urban Agglomeration (CUA) 
may therefore be nearer to the size of tihe CIR. Its exten¬ 
sion is 221.21 sq m and has a population of 7.01 million and 
includes 3 corporations, 26 municipalities and 45 nonmuni¬ 
cipal urban areas. 

From the maze of these nomenclatures will be evident 
that Calcutta is not just what its municipal administrative 
boundary indifcates. Unlike otlier metropolises in India, its 
beginning was polynuclear, now merged into one gigantic 
sprawl teeming with 7.01 million people, an enigma called 
an urban explosion beyond all controls. 

THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

A few years before the end of the 17th century the East 
India Company had established a facton^ in Hooghlv, 25 
miles up the river from Calcutta. But the English merchants 
came into conflict with the Mughal fouzdar and had to 
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abandon Hooghly. On 24 August 1690 the English mer¬ 
chants, led by Job Chamock, halted for the night at Sutanuti 
village and then decided to stay on. 

Eight years later the company took on lease from the 
nawab, at a rental of Ks 1300 a year, the three \illages of 
Sutanuti, Kalikotta and Gobiiidapur on the east bank of the 
Hooghly river. The company also obtained permission to 
build a fort. Within 20 years the acti^■lties of tlie conlpan^■ 
extended so much that they had to take a further lease of 
38 yillages contiguous to th(‘ original three. These 41 vil¬ 
lages constitute what is more or less the Calcutta municipal 
area today. 

During the second half of the 18th century Calcutta grew 
fast in importance, size and po^Dulation. A new fort was 
built in 1773. The ma\’or’s court had been meanwhile estab¬ 
lished in 1727 by a royal charter. In 1774 an act of the 
British parliament introduced a fullflcdged goycrament— 
a governor-general for India with his headquarters at Cal¬ 
cutta, a council of 4 members, a supreme court and so on. 
For 137 years Calcutta continued to be the capital of British 
India. In 1911 that role ended with the shifting of the 
capital to Delhi. 

What lay behind the selection of Calcutta as the head¬ 
quarters of Briti.sh trade and rule in India? British authors 
have candidly answered the question themselves. The im¬ 
portance of Calcutta lav in its position as the capital of the 
empire and as a seaport situated on a navigable river and 
connected by rivers, navigable canals and roads with the 
rich valleys of the Ganga and Brahmaputra, whose products 
it exported overseas, while it supplied their dense popula¬ 
tion with the products and manufactures of England. Cal¬ 
cutta was protected against surprise enemy attacks bv the 
river on the west and by the impassable salt lakes on the 
east, and it could be defended bv the guns of the shipping.^ 

The luxurious courts of the Mughal nilers had fostered 
the manufacture of beautiful silk and muslin of Murshidabad 
and Dacca, which were eagerly bought up in Europe. 
Saltpetre of Bihar was in great demand in England for the 
manufacture of gunpowder duripg the French wars; rice. 
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sesamum oil, cotton cloth, sugar, clarified butter, lac, 
pepper, ginger and tussore-silk were much sought after. But 
this w'as only the beginning. 

The demand for Indian muslin gradually died away in 
Europe, while early in the 19th century Lancashire began 
to export manufactured cotton piecegoods to India. While 
the export of silk and cotton manufactures from India had 
practically ceased, the export of jute had grown enonnouslv 
since the middle of the 19th century and tlie production of 
oil-seeds and tea had vastly increased. With the develop¬ 
ment of railways and steamer routes along the main water¬ 
ways, Calcutta became the focus of the trade of Assam, 
Bengal and the prosperous Ganga valley. 

By 1864 the East India Railway was opened for traffic 
from Calcutta to Delhi. It ran parallel to the Grand Tnmk 
Road and the Ganga and the three together constituted the 
most significant highway of commerce. The extension of the 
railway system to northeast era India added year by year 
to the sphere of influence of Calcutta as a great collection 
and distribution centre. Steamer service on the river high¬ 
ways between Calcutta, Assam and Bihar rriet the require¬ 
ments of t(’a estates. It was estimated that the length of 
navdgable chaniK*ls was about 1127 m of which only 47 m 
were artificial canals. Bv the end of the 19th centinw the 
average volume of traffic through these channels was to 
the tune of 1 million tons per annum, valued at £ 4 million. 

Calcutta’s imjiortance rose with the rise of the jute in¬ 
dustry. The c-xport of jute in its manufactured form began 
on a noticeable scale about the time of the Crimean war 
and gradually increased until it became the most important 
item of Calcutta’s trade with the establishment of power- 
driven manufacturing units. It is said that Bombay was built 
upon cotton. But there is possibly more truth in the saving 
that Calcutta is built upon jute. 

By the end of the, 19th century Calcutta had grown into 
the second biggest cit\' of the British empire, the most 
impoi-tant colonial trading post. Its imports, coming mostly 
from the United Kingdom, included cotton piecegoods, 
metals, oils, sugar, machineries, woollen goods, hardware. 
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cutlery, salt, liquors, appai'el, drugs and railway material. It 
exported items collected from the whole of northern, north¬ 
eastern and eastern India. Thus from distant comers of Ben¬ 
gal were collected raw and manufactured jute, rice, coal, 
linseed, opium, tea, grains, pulses, hides and skins, silk and 
indigo. From Bihar and Uttar Pradesh came opium, oilseeds, 
grains, pulses, hides and skins, wrought brass, sugar, opium, 
lac, coal, saltpetre, etc. Assam supplied lea, oilseeds, grains, 
pulses, lime, timber, etc. And with its trade Calcutta grew 
as a city of merchants, moneylenders and of persons attach¬ 
ed to the administrative and trading machine of the British. 
As Asok Sen‘^ puts it, Calcutta l)ccame “the city of the 
nouveau riche, i c. of imperial administration and commerce, 
of absentee landlords, moneylenders and real-estate specu¬ 
lators”. 

Before 1872 Calcutta’s population was anybody's guess. 
In 1752 an estimate put it at, just over 4 lakh while in 1866 
the officially-accepted estimate brought it down to 3.5 lakh. 
In the first complete census of 1876 Calcutta had a popu¬ 
lation just over 6 lakh. Since then the growth has been bv 
leaps and bounds. 

CALCUTTA IN THE REGION 

In 19714 Calcutta was found to be the largest urban 
agglomeration in India, followed by the Greater Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and DcUii, Madras, Hyderabad and 
Alimedabad urban agglomerations. CUA had a population of 
a little over 70 lakh. Greater Bonibay MC 60 lakh, Delhi 
UA 36 lakh, Madras UA 32 lakh, Hyderabad UA 18 lakh 
and Ahmedabad UA 17 lakh. Of these we shall discuss the 
comparative features of CUA, Greater Bombay MC and the 
Madras UA, the three port-based industrial metropolises 
which grew as a result of international division of labour 
forced on India as a colony bv Great Britain as the metro¬ 
politan country. Today these three have around them fairlv 
matures economic regions which are yet to be very clearly 
demarcated statistically, but for the sake of convenience can 
be distinguished as in Table 4; 1 . > 
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Table 4.1 

Region Xk'tropolitjn Au-a Tenitoiial Extension 

N'ortheast Calcutta IIA West Bengal, Bihar and 

Oiissa 

West Gieater Bombay MC Maharashtra and Gujaiat 

South Madras UA Tamilnadu, Andhra, 

Kiunalaka and Keiali 


These tliree economic regions as units of investigation 
have between them adequate comparability, both in the his¬ 
tory of their growtli and characteristics of urbanisation. 

In table 4.2 we may note some of the basic urban charac¬ 
teristics of the three regions in 1971; 


Table 4 2 


e 

o 

"Sr 

c 

K 

Area as % 
of ludia 

Total population 
(m million) 

Total urban 
population 
(in million) 

Uiban population 
as % ot total 
population 

Population In 
metropolitan area 
(m million) 

Metiopolitan 
population as % of 
total urban 
population of regi 

NE 

13 7 

122 60 

18.44 

14.30 

700 

37.96 

West 

16.2 

77.11 

23.21 

27.66 

5.96 

21.32 

South 

20 § 

134 35 

31.46 

22.55 

2.47 

7.85 


Two observations may be made from these figures. First¬ 
ly, it is evident that all the regions are very poorly urba- 
nis(‘d m spite of tlieir own differences. Compare these 
figures with some of the metropolises of developed 
countries and we will get die correct picture. For 
example just over a decade ago nearly 70 per cent of 
the population in USA, nearly 60 per cent in France, 
81 per cent in Great Britain, 63 per cent in Japan and 48 
per cent in the Soiiet Union lived in towns and cities.® 
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Clas? 1 towns and their population in the northeast, vest and the smith 
econorntc 7ef>ions The continuous line represents the northeast, broken 
line represents the west and the dotted litis represenis the south 
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^2 Cahuita MtiiopoLUaii Explosion 

On the contrary in the region around Bombay, which has 
the highest percentage of urban population, the figure 
barely reached the one-fourth mark in 1971. The situation 
in the northeast was the worst, only 14.30 pir cent! If this 
was the picture in the three most developed ccfmomic 
regions of India, one can easily imagine the situation in 
other areas. 

Secondly, of the three central places, Calcutta UA has 
a M'ry’ high share of the total urban population of its region 
(NE) which is more tliun lour and a half limes that of the 
Mailras UA m the south and nearly double that of Greater 
Boinbav MC in the west. The disjianty m urban develop¬ 
ment thus is the worst m the noitheust which has nearly 
38 per cent of all urban pojnilation concentrated in Cal¬ 
cutta UA. 

To go deeper into the question of urban characteristics 
of the three regions, let us look at the distribution and den¬ 
sity of towns of different classes in these regions. At the 
outs(‘t let us examine the case of class 1 towns. 



Tabic 4 3 

(.7(Jss 1 trwns 


Rt'jTion 

No of 1 

tOWTJb 

P(jpulation in 
ilass 1 towns 
(in inillion) 

'' 'o of urban 
ixipulation -in 
t lass 1 towns 

Noithfast 

20 

10.84 

49 4 


24 

13 55 

54 8 

South 

. 46 

14.49 

43.9 


It appears from tabic 4.3 that the .south has the largest 
number of class 1 towns (46) but their share of total uihan 
population is the lowest among the three regions (45.9) 
indicating a fair distribution of urban population in the 
low'er order urban centres. In the northeast the concentra¬ 
tion is 50 per cent while in the west it is 55 per cent in 
nearly half tlie number of class 1 towms as compared to the 
south. The massive concentration of urban population in 
class 1 towns in the northeast and west is obvious. 
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In the absolute number of towns of lower order (classes 
1 to 6) the,south similarly oilers a picture substantially dif¬ 
ferent from the northeast and west. The south has the 
largest number of these towns—more than double those in 
the west and nearly 3 times those in the northeast. Tlie 
ratio of the number of class 1 towns to those of the lower 
order towns in the northeast in round figures is 1:18, where¬ 
as for the south and wi’St it is 1:21. Further breakdown of 
the figures would give us the following picture: for each 
cfass 1 towns in the northeast there are 1.5 class 2 towns, 4.7 
class 3 towns, 6 1 class 4 towns, 4.9 class 5 towns and 0.6 
class 6 towns. For the west the corresponding figures are: 
1.3, 4.5, 7.0, 5.7, 0.9, and for the south: 1.3, 4.7, 4.6, 3.9 
and 2.9. Evc'ii within the broad spectrum of imbalance in 
all tlie three' regions, the position in the nortlicast is far worse 
than the other two. Th(' dic'hotomv of the existence of the 
biggest metropolis surrounded bv the smallest number of 
lower order towns is pk^going the urban life in northeast 
India. 

The actual figures conc'cming growth and decay of towns 
ill the three regions during the past decade show that the 
northeast had the smallest number of fast-growing towns, 
only 49, compared to 59 in the west and 94 in the south. 
In the number of decaying towns however the south had 
the largest figure (28) whereas the northeast had 19 and the 
west had only H. This statement by itself may not give 
us an adequate understanding of the problem. Therefore 
let us compare these figures with the growth-rates of urban 
population in the three regions, which was 45.3 per cent in 
the northeast, 40.9 per cent in the west and 35.7 per cent 
in the south. Thus though the northeast had the .smallest 
number of fast-growing towns, its urban growth-rate was 
the highest between 1961-71. On the other hand the south 
had the largest number of fast-growing towns though her 
urban growtli-rate was the lowest. If anything, this cer¬ 
tainly indicates that the overall growth of urban population 
in the south was absorbed in the large number of toivns, 
while in the northeast this was limited to a very much 
smaller number of towns. Table ^.4'^ reveals the share 
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of various classes of towns in the three regions of the total 
growth of urban pojnilation: 

Table 4 4 . Grovciii in urban population 

Rcriom Net iV(‘t iDCK'asr of ui])an population in town 

<lassfs between 1961-71 (in million) 

ot iibnn 
po] I'l.ition 
bel \ e(*n 
19( 1 71 

(in Tiiillion' 




i 

it 

lii 

tv 

V 

VI 

Noillic.i-'t 

•1 

4 17 

014 

0 43 

0 iO 

0 08 

0 01 


6 7.‘3 


1.52 

0.66 

0.51 

0.06 

— 

.Soulh 

S.‘U 

•4 93 

4.93 

1.72 

0.70 

0.23 

— 


TJ)ese figi ires c‘onclusiv('lv prove that the urban popula¬ 
tion giovvth between 1961 and 1971 was primarily contained 
witbni c'lass 1 towns in the northeast and, as we shall see 
later, in spite of the sluggish rate of growth of the Calcutta 
ineti.ipolitan area, it had the' lion’s share of class 1 towns. 
In tile south and w'cst, the lower order towns had a much 
better share of the additional urban population of the de¬ 
cade'. 


THE PRIMACY OF CALCUTTA 

We have alreadv seen that Calcutta UA is the most po¬ 
pulous among all the urban agglomerations in India. 

C.ilciitta had a very slow growth-rate of only 22.11 per 
cent chiring 1961-71 which was nearlv half the growth-rate 
of Bf)mlxl^' (43.75 per cent) and of Madras (42.86 per cent). 
Nevertheless Calcutta UA contained 64 per cent of the total 
]>opulation in class 1 towns as against 40 per cent for Bombav 
and 17 per cent for Madras. 

Thus Calcutta’s bigness is out of all proportions to the 
urban develonment of her region—^her primaev is fantastic 
and abnormal« In comparison Bombav and Madras pro- 
Mdv healthier complexion. Calcutta is like a cancer eating 
into the vitals of the economv of the northeast region. 

We have noted earlier that urban population in the de¬ 
veloped countries like the USA’, France, Great Britain, Japan- 
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and the USSR far exceeds the iioiiurban population. There 
cannot be any valid comparison between urbanisation in 
these countries and die three Indian regions under dis- 
cussion. For the whole of India the urban population in 
1971 was 108.79 million or only 19.87 per cent of the total 
population. For the three Indian regions the figures 
were as follows: Northeast—14.30, west—29.66 and south— 
22.55. In an overall situation of acutely low urbanisation, 
the west and south stood far ahead erf the northeast. 

In 1960 New York had a population of 1 crore 47 lakh, 
Tok)"o-Yokohama 1 crore 36 lakli, London 1 crore 15 lakh, 
Rhine-Ruhr 1 crore 4 lakli, Moscow 79 lakh and Paris 78 
lakh. With only about 14 per cent of the total population 
living in urban areas in the northeast Calcutta metropolitan 
area in 1971 had reached tlie size of Paris or Moscow in 
1900. Can there be anything more absurd than this? 

The extent of disproportionate growth of Calcutta as 
against other towns of the northeast can be well understood 
if wc note the following few facts: a decade ago New York 
■was twice the size of Chicago, the second city of the USA, 
Rome and Milan in Italy were almost equal. Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama was double the size of Osaka-Kobe. Paris was seven 
times larger than Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing complex. Lon¬ 
don was only about four times larger than Glasgow, the 
second citv of Great Britain. In India Greater Bombay MC 
was 3.77 times the size of Alimedabad, and Madras UA was 
1.39 times the size of Hyderabad. In 1971 Calcutta, in 
comparison, was 14.29 times larger than Patna, the second 
biggest citv of the northeast region. If we take only west 
Bengal, we have an even more fantastic figure. Calcutta 
was 32.32 times larger than the Durgapur comiilex or 13.3 
times larger than Durgapur, Kharagpur and Asansol put 
together. Calcutta has thus attained a degree of primacy 
almost unparallel in the whole world. 

AN INTERPRETATION OF SIZE-NUMBER FORMS 

It may be relevant here to refer to one very significant 
study of city-size distribution made*by B, J. L. Beny9 for 
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38 coiintrit's and 4187 cities with over 20,000 population. 
From liis study Beirv arrived at two groups of hypotheses. 
Tile first hypothesis is that city-size distribution is not re¬ 
lated to the degree of urbanisation. Primacy pattern is 
found botli for liighly-urbanised countries and for largely 
rural areas, and that it is also not related to the stage of 
('cononiic tlevt'lopnient in a country. According to the se¬ 
cond In jiotliesis the absence of primacv is the product of 
url^anisation in countnc's which art* (a) larger than average, 
(b) have a long historv of urbanisation and fc) arc eco- 
noinieallv and polilieallv complt'x. On the basis of tins 
dt'Anition, the USA and Brazil lull in category (a). India 
and Clhina [ind si.v European countries in eat(*gorv (b) and 
South Africa in categoiv (ej. Some countries qiialifv’ on all 
thiee giounds while Koiea and El Salvador qualify for none. 
Or t'Oiiyerst'K’, primacy is the product of city development 
in eountiies which an* fa) smaller than average, (b) hav'C a 
short history of urbanisation and b*) are economically and 
pohticalK simplt*. JIaggetti6 points out that in this group 
of eonntiit'S wheie primacy is prominent “Portugal, Spain, 
Austria and the Netherlands have capital cities wdiich were 
d(*v('loj)C(i to s<'rv(’ empires rather than the local city hier- 
aicliv, ('g. A'ienna’s siz(‘ is logical in terms of the Austi'o- 
Ilimganan empire rath(*r than eontemporan' Austi'ia. Other 
countries have (*ither a commercial export sector super¬ 
imposed on a peasant agrieultural system (e.g. the ‘dual 
economv’ of Ceylon), or a strong primary' e.xport system 
(e.g. Uniguav ) or a single ‘westernised* city (e.g. Thailand)”. 

The conclusion that, if considered as a whole, India rank¬ 
ed with USA in her eitv-size distribution pattern which is 
taken as a product of India’s long historv of urbanisation 
may be justified to validate a statistical re.sult. But it hardly 
accords with the realitv* that in India the lev^el of urbanisa¬ 
tion is of a very low order and its rank in economic develop¬ 
ment is considered to b(> 1k*Iow the median line in 3 list of 
thirty' Asi.ui and African countries.11 Moreover India is a 
vast (*oimti-v. Her economic as well as urban development 
has bf*eu spatially v’cry uneven, leading to growi-h of acute 
inlcnegioual dispan'tits. Distinctive economic regions witlr 
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very lung histories and aided by administrative, political and 
ethnolmgual factors have grown around metropolitan com¬ 
plexes like Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. All these cities, 
and in particular Calcutta, were created by superimposition 
of commercial export sector on a baqfcward peasant eco¬ 
nomy. Under these circumstances, search for the validation 
of rank-size rule may be worthwhile and meaningful in case 
of India only if it is made on the basis of these economic 
regions rather than lumping together the country as a whole. 
Taken separatelv' the primary nature of city-size distribution 
becomes clear in each of tlie Indian regions, tlie north¬ 
eastern region standing well ahead of aU others as wc have 
already seen. ILiggett’s inteqiretation of size-number forms 
is therefore only a paitial explanation of a phenomenon and 
tlocs not claril\ the complexities of Indian urban develop¬ 
ment 


THE METROPOLITON’ EXPLOSIO.V 

Calcutta’s metropolitan explosion is unrelated to me¬ 
chanisation in agriculture or growth in industries, better 
transport linkages or more automobiles, automation and 
shifts in tlie scale of technology and growth in real in¬ 
comes. 12 It is the expression of veiy^ slow growth in agri- 
CTilture, economically moribund state of the lower order 
towns, the geometrical progression of rural and urban un¬ 
employment, all-round industrial stagnation and sharp rise 
in population. This alone can explain the fact that ,in a 
region where only 14.30 per cent of the total population 
live in urban areas, 38 per cent of this urban population 
crowds into an area of about 200 sqm and creates problerns 
far bt'vond the capacity of the country’s economy to solve 
them in the existing framework. And in the absence of any 
real ecxMiomic breakthrough in the countryside, any new 
investment in Calcutta draws in more people and accen¬ 
tuates aU the problems. 

It may be of interest to note that even in economical!}' 
develoned Japan it is a superhuman ta.sk to effectively deal 
with the problems of Tok^^o. Here i^ a rather long quota- 
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tion from The World Cities^^ by Peter Hall that would 
make us realise the deptli of the metropolitan crisis: 

"Of all the world cities, Tokyo is richest in paradoxes. 
In terms of population it is the largest city authority, and 
the sec'ond largest metropolitan area in the world; but its 
public services are structured for a city between one-fifth 
and one half of the present size. Its factories produce some 
of tlie most technologically sophisticated products in the 
world; yet its wage levels and living standards are notic'eably 
below those of other world cities considered in tliis book, 
and they contrast shaiply in turn with relative poverty in 
Japan s provincial agrarian regions, only a few hundred miles 
away. Its rate of population growth is. by far the highest 
in any of the very big cities of the world; it has the biggest 
problems in accommodating the extra millions. It is a 
metropolis where, in 1964, an elaborate network of express 
ways is in an advanced stage of construction, but vdiere 
only 23 per cent of the city’s ten million people enjoy main 
drainage. Of all world cities it is tlie one whose citizens 
have devised the most varied and original solutions to their 
problems; but also the one where almost all schemes have 
a habit of failing for lack of funds.” 

If Japan finds it difficult to finance all schemes for the 
development of Tok)' 0 , we may well be aware of our own 
limitations. 

The English built Calcutta as a colonial satellite of metro¬ 
politan London. Calcutta performed all the functions of a 
satellite—^pumping out the wealth of the country after col¬ 
lecting them from its own satellites, the distant trading-posts 
throughout the entire northeast economic region. The 
wealth is still being siphoned into Calcutta with unabated 
intensity though the region remains poor, illnourished, un¬ 
derdeveloped and unprotected against calamities. Calcutta 
UA is a structure whose base is unsupported by a hierarchy 
of viable urban nodes. Even-^ vear the agglomeration is «i- 
larging itself by about two lakh persons and the crisis 
deepens. 

Calcutta’s metropolitan explosion is the result of under¬ 
development and the only remedy for it is agricultural 
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'growth, growth of agroindustries and services in a large 
number of rural towns and the growth of infrastructural 
■support in the region as a whole. In USA the rise of real 
income in the countryside draws people to the cities and 
metropolises. In India every crisis in agricultural produc¬ 
tion drives millions of jobless starving humanity to the 
urban agglomerations. A town-countiy relationship based 
<on economic reciprocity of a high order can alone reverse 
the process of one-way traffic set in motion by the im¬ 
perialists that still plagues Calcutta and for that matter all 
the metropolises in India. 
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SPATIAL AND TEMPORAL DISPARITIES OF URBAN 

GROWTH 


The cancerous growth of Calcutta as a primai)' city sur¬ 
rounded bv a backward agricultural hinterland and un- 
supported b\’ any hierarchical structure of urban centres 
has become a subject matter of study of politicians, planners 
and social scientists in India iind drawn the attention 
of urban. researchers throughout the world. Proposals for 
the development of this metropolitan city have emanated 
from various studies some of which have also been taken 
up for implementation. The 4th plan has earmarked an 
alloc‘ation of Rs 140 crore for the city. Added to this are 
a number of major nonplan items like the second Hooghly 
bridge. The scope of this paper is not to review the various 
plan proposals but to place Calcutta’s growth problems in 
the proper perspective which more often than not is missed 
by a casual observer. 

W’e base our discussion on the premise that the gigantic 
growth of a single metropolitan area, not related to a s)'stem 
of urban nodes hierarchical! arranged throughout a certain 
territory, the absence of medium-size centres and a heavy 
concentration of people in the primary city,l is an acute 
manifestation of presentday underdevelopment. , 

We also start from the premise that the problem of Cal¬ 
cutta is not one of ver>' fast rate of growtli but of retarded 
growth reflecting typical nonharmonic spatial development 
of an underdeveloped economy. The 8 per cent growth of 
Calcutta s population as against 33 per cent for the whole 
of West Bengal testifies to this nonharmonic spatial deve¬ 
lopment.2 

Density of population has often been taken as a ke\' index 
of Calcutta’s illness. Calcutta municipal area is 102.95 sq 
km with a total population of 29.27 lakli. The average 
density works out at nearly 28,571 perfyms per sq km. The 
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dcnsit)' per sq km of developed aieas in 1961 was 39,387 
as against 10,000 in New York, 22,000 in Alimedabad and 
about 16,000 m Delhi. The average residential land density 
in Calcutta in 1961 was 7161 persons per hectare as against 
4056 in New York, 554,2 in Alimedabad and 478.0 in Delhi.3 

Tiihir 5 1 Density of population per sq km in Calcutta 



]^f)pu]atiou 

1921 

10,231 

19,31 

11,863 

1941 

21,054 

J951 

26,211 

19H1 

27,940 


But tliese total and mean figures do not provide a clear 
picture of the uneven distiibution of population in Calcutta. 
For example in 1961 there were 27 wards out of 80 (before 
regrouping of wards for the municipal election of 1965) 
with less than the city’s average density of population. The 
real picture emerges if one studies the population densities 
of some particular areas like east Calcutta beyond the rail¬ 
way line, extreme northeast Calcutta and parts of llie south 
and soutliwest Calcutta. Thus the 12 wards from Ultadanga 
to Jadavpur along the eiistern margin of the city covered 
between them 29.7 per cent of the total area of Calcutta 
containing 19.8 per cent of the total population. The average 
density of this region was about 19,300 persons per sq km. 
The localities included in this region are: Ultadanga, Bag- 
mjui, Narikeldanga, Beliaghata, Pottery, Tangra, Cobra, 
Tiljala, Kasba, Dhakuria and Jadavpur. This is the eastern 
undeveloped region where open sewerage and service privy 
are still the rule rather than exception. In north Calcutta 
5 waids spread over mainly Cossipore and Belgachia cover¬ 
ed about 9 per cent of the total area of Calcutta and con¬ 
tained 7.2 per cent of the total population, tlie average 
density being 24,629. In tlie 3 wards of Chetla, Cham 
Market and Chanditala, there were 5 per cent of city’s 
total population living in about 8 per cent of tlie total area 
of the city. The average density here was about 18,000 
persons per sq kui# 
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Urban population growth dwirig 1951-61, cariation in per cent. 
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Calciilta’s Vfrtic.il space is most illulilised. The Directorate 
of Anthropology of the GovcTiimenl of India has completed 
a survey^ of this proldem the ri'sults of which are yet to be 
published. Rough estimates put buildings with more than 
2 storeys over not more than 10 per cent of the eit\’s area, 
while, one-storeyed buildings and hutments occupv nearly 
25 per cent of the total area. About 7.5 per cent of the 
Calcutta municipal area houses officiallv recognised biistis 
or slums (population about 25 per cent) and 51 per cent of 
the population live in all kutcha and semikutcha houses. At 
a conseiwative estimate more than 25 per cent of the area 
■of Ultadanga, Mamkiala, Beliaghata and Chingrighata are 
•occupied by bustis. 

Thus the real nature of Calcutta’s overcrowding becomes 
c'lc'ar if it is noted that in the officially recognised .slums, 
about 25 per et‘nt of the city’s population live in 7 per c-ent 
of the city’s area while 78 per cent of the population live in 
•93 per cent of the total land area of Calcutta. 


Tahic 5 3 Urban pupiilatinn as percentage of total population by 

di-stticf {19nl —J96*i) 


IJis+iicts 

1951 

1961 

percentage of 
change 

l)arj(«rlin«» 

13.1 

orj 0 

+ 

101 

Jalpaii^n 

7.2 

9.1 

-f 

1.9 

Cooch liihar 

7.5 

6.9 

— 

0.6 

"Wtist Dinaipur 

5.8 

7.3 

+ 

1.5 

Makla 

3.7 

4.1 

+ 

04 

Miirshidalud 

7.8 

8.5 

+ 

0.7 

\adia 

182 

18.4 

+ 

02 

3 4 Pai ganas 

19.8 

318 


20 

HcTOiah 

32.4 

400 

+ 

7.6 

H(M>i;hlv 

24.6 

25.9 

+ 

1.3 

l^urd\^ an 

14.8 

18.1 


3.3 

14ul)hum 

6.5 

7.0 

-t- 

0.5 

RanVura 

7.2 

7.3 

+ 

0.1 

Midnapiir 

7.5 

7.6 

+ 

0.1 

Purulia 

67 

6.9 

+ 

0.2 

AVest Bengal 

23.88 

24 45 

+ 

1.9 


Source: Census of Indii, 1961. 
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The volume of coiistruction of new buildings per annum 
in Calcutta has been quite insignificant. The total deprecia¬ 
tion of the existing buildings of Calcutta, according to the 
city architect, is much more than the total capacity outlay 
in building new houses. To meet the new demand and to 
replace the old structures, including slum housing, it is esti¬ 
mated that at least 25,000 dwelling units must be built an¬ 
nually in Calcutta for the next 30 years.5 Against this only 
less than 2500 are built each ^’ear. 

Uneven densit\’ of population is not abnormal in a city. 
But Calcutta’s overcrowding, total lack of nonnal amenities 
in low and medium density areas, the insufficiency of civic 
amenities in all areas and misuse of vertical space, the pre¬ 
ponderance of the tertiary sector in occupational structure 
and the pressure of rural out-migrants are features of under¬ 
development reminiscent of the colonial period. 

Calcutta’s urban growth problem can be viewed in pro¬ 
per perspective if one scrutinises the present degree of urba¬ 
nisation in the whole of West Bengal. Table 5.2 reveals, more 
than anything else, the fact that urbanisation in West Bengal 
has been marked bv two features: Firstl)', the total growth 
(merely 1.9 per cent between 1951 and 1961) is very slow 
verging upon insignificance. Secondly, this meagre growth 
is also spatially uneven. Thus, during 1951-61 one district 
recorded a negative growth, 7 districts recorded a growth of 
less than 1 per cent, 3 districts between 1 and 2 per cent 
and only 3 districts more than 3 per cent. 

This truncated urban growth pattern beeomes evident 
from another fact. About 95 per cent of West Bengal’s total 
power c’onsumption is accounted for bv the CMD and the 
Asansol-Durgapur industrial region. The share of north 
Bengal’s five districts in the industrial and commercial 
power consumption was even less than 0.5 per cent in the 
early sixties.^ 

If the number of workers engaged in manufacturing in¬ 
dustries is a baronieter of development, the picture West 
Bengal presents in tiiis respect is not onlv frustrating but 
rather alarming. Out of the 15 distriejs of the state, there 
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Woiki’is vtnpiniied in manufarttiring industries per 1000 of total population. 
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were in 1961 as many as 8 districts with less than 10 work¬ 
ers im manufacturing industries per 1000 of total population. 

Table 5 3 


Districts 

Workei s 
industiies 

Darjeeling 

8 

Jalpaigiiri 

6 

Gooch Behar 

5 

West Jhnajpm- 

5 

Malda 

6 

Murshidabail 

13 

Nadia 

6 

24 Paiganas 

21 

1 looghiv 

20 

HoviT-ah 

31 

Midiiapur 

8 

Baukura 

10 

Biilihum 

0 

Burdwaii 

38 

I’liniiia 

9 

Sourer : Census ot 

India. Vul. I, Part W 


in 


mamitacUinng 


(>0 


Tables 5.2 and 5.3 indicate that while on the one hand 
West Bengal’s districts are marked bv preindustrial stage 
of urbanisation, on the other a very large part of the active 
urban population is employed in nonproductive spheres. 
Most of West Bengal’s towns have not yet become centres 
erf production. People who had previously done productive 
work in the countryside had t^en up unproductive jobs 
when moved into towns.7 

A study of the growth trends of the CMD towns of which 
Calcutta forms the apex will be \iewing the same problem 
fiVmi another angle. In 1951 there were 35 towns excluding 
Calcatta in the CIR, the total area of which was calculated 
at 424.83 sq km. In 1961 the number of towns including 
Calcutta increased to 81. Out of these 4.5 were along the 
east bank and 36 along the west bank of the ri\'er Hooghlv. 
These 81 towns included 43 nonmunic^al towns, one can¬ 
tonment, two municipal corporations and 35 municipal 


CM-7 
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towns. These towns spread from Kalyani to Baruipur, from 
Bansberia to Uluberia and covered an area of 673 sq km. 
This is the built-up urban tract of the 1191 sq km of the 
CMD. Out of the 673 sq km area about 36 sq km are in 
Nadia, 114 sq km in Howrah, 324 sq km in the 24 Farganas 
and about 90 sq km in Hooghly, 

The density in nonmunicipal towns is usually low. In 
the municipal towns excluding Calcutta the highest density 
of 23,607 persons per sq km is found over a small area of 
Titagarh (3.24 sq km). The lowest density is found at Raj- 
pur (26.40 sq km) with 1078 persons per sq km. Table 5.4 
show's the density distribution among the CMD towns. 


Table 5.4 


Density of No of 

population municipal towns 

<pfi sq km) in tht .CMD 


Below—3900 7 

3900-5800 8 

5800-7700 10 

7700—15,400 7 

Above—15,400 3 


Percentage variation of population between 1951 and 1961 
shows that nearly two-thirds of the municipal towns within 
the CMD (excluding Calcutta) witnessed a positive rise up 
to 50 per cent, and about one-tliird more than 50 per cent. 
A detailed breakdown reveals a pattern which is slightly 
better than Calcutta so far as it goes. But when this is 
compared with the percentage of urban population in the 
three districts of tlie CMD in which tliese towns are located 
one gets a picture of complete urban stagnation. 

These towns are examples of unplanned growth with 
narrow roads, precarious water-supply, open sewage, service 
privy and total neglect for economic utilisation of space. 
Each of these towns has an extremely congested ancient 
core consisting of dilapidated houses and overgrown mar¬ 
kets, while the periphery is marked by scattered dwellings 
of in-migrants many of whom were victims of the partition 
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of 1947. The growth of population in these towns is haidly 
associated with the growth of productive jobs. The growdi 
of nonproductive labour has acquired a specific character 
here. The nonproductive sphere of employment in these 
towns is linked with branches of the economy that had de¬ 
veloped in the colonial period like retail trade and domestic 
services. The growth of population can hardly cover up 
the moribund nature of these towns. 

Table 5 5 


Peiccntagt; 

No ol 

voiiatiun of 

municipal towns 

populahon, 

in the CMD 

1951-61 

(excludinrr Calcutta) 

Below 0 

1 

0—10 

3 

10—20 

2 

20—30 

5 

30—40 

3 

40-^ 

7 

50—60 

3 

60—70 

3 

70^0 

3 

80—90 

3 

Above 100 

2 


There is yet to be any comprehensive plan for the re- 
■generation of these towns economically as well as from the 
physical planners’ point of view. But there is no escaping 
the fact that only a reinvigorated 35 old niunicipal tbvms 
■can in the ultimate analysis absorb a much larger popula¬ 
tion than today and can act as a strong filter to the large 
influx of rural out-migrants to the primary city. 

Outside the CMD and within 100 km from the city centre 
■on all sides there were 31 towns and urban centres in 1961 
■distributed over 6 lower West Bengal districts of HouTah, 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Burdwan, 24 Parganas and Nadia. 
This is Calcutta metropolitan region which is largely linked 
with Calcutta through various services, through large vo¬ 
lume of-daily travel and communication. This ring round 
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the CMD is mainly the area from which the city gets its 
major supply of vegetables, eggs, milk, fish, etc. The size 
of this region is about 23,000 sq km—^in an arbitrary circle 
drawn round Calcutta with a radius touching Bui’dwan, 
Nabadwip and Krislmagar. 

Towns have grown in this region at even a much slower 
pace. While the number of towns in the CMD almost 
doubled between 1951 and 1961, there were only 7 more 
towns in this region outside the CMD during the same 
period. 


Table 5 6 


Yftu 

Growth oi towns in the regioa 
excluchns the CMD 

1901 

20 

1951 

24 

1961 

31 


The same picture is obtained from a stud\' of the rate of 
population growth in these towns. Between 1901 and 1951 
only 4 of these towns were bom and 4 towns showed a 
negative growth rate, 8 towns grew between 0 and 99.97 
per cent, 6 towns between 100 and 199.99 per cent, and 
one town behveen 200 and 399.99 per cent. Between 1951 
and 1961 7 towns were added to the list, 5 towns showed 
an increase lietween 0 and 24.99 per cent, 12 towns grew 
between 25 and* 49.99 per cent, 5 towns between 50 and 
99,99 per cent and 2 towns between 100 and 149.99 per 
cent.‘> 

Tlie estimated total space occupied in 1963 by the in¬ 
dustrial units belonging to the survey universe in Calcutta 
was about 4400 ha or about 7.25 sq km. Thus onlv about 7.6 
per cent of the total area of Calcutta maintained the exist¬ 
ing industrial units. The total area covered by the industrial 
units in the CMD areas outside Calcutta was 29,800 ha 
or 61 sq km. This is about 5 per cent of the total area of 
the CMD excluding Cajicutta. 
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Length of surfaced wad (in km) per 1000 sq km of area. 
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Though in regard to the industrial space-use pattern Cal¬ 
cutta has higher percentage compared to the rest of the 
CMD, the figures for industrial employment concentration 
in 1961 speak differently. It is true that in 1963 Calcutta 
city had 2510 people per sq km engaged in industries,; 
Howrah citv had 24(X) while the rest of the CMD had only 
506 persons. But when one considers the ratio of the num-' 
her of people employed in industries to the total number 
of people, Calcutta lags behind the rest of the CMD. Thus 
for every thousand persons Cak'iitta cit\' had 85, HowTah 
city had 131 and the rest of CMD had 190 persons employed 
in industries. It is clear from this that the CMD excluding 
Calcutta has a much larger proportion of industrial popu¬ 
lation than Calcutta city. 

Tlie position of the CMD vis-a-vis the rest of West Bengal' 
makes an even more revealing stud\'.® 


Talfle 5 7 CMD as Peiceniagc of West Bengal 


Pi)pijlati(ni 


1V).0 


Aum Industrial emplnynient 
I..S 50.0 


factory 
f niplo\ mcnt 

73.0 


Thus 50 per cent of tlic total industrial employment m 
West Bengal is concentrated in the 119 sq km of the CMD' 
which IS about 1.3 per cent of the total area of West 
Bengal. 

Ill the 31 towns of the Calcutta metropolitan region, 
excluding the CMD the ratio of die number of people 
engaged in industries to the total population may be 
slightly more than 32 persons per thousand of population 
which is average figure for the rest of ^^’^est Bengal. Tlie 
industrial employment situation of the metropolitan region 
excluding the CMD is thus characterised b\' an extremely 
low rate of grow^. This is all the more true for the rest 
of West Bengal where there has been a relative decline 
in die proportion of persons emploi'ed in registered 
factories. 
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Establishments run on electricity; per cent of aiU industrial esUdflishments. 
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Table 5.8 Registered factory employment in difcicnt dvstricti of 

West Bengal, 1B51-61 
(ni lakh) 


Districts 1951 1954 1959 19G5 1966 VoL ot 

rjcifase (+) 
u il( crease (—) 
1961-66 1965-86 


('aliutta 6c 

24 Parganas 

i75 

3.35 

3.57 

4.63 

4 45 

-hO.88 

-0.16 

liuwruli 6: 


1.9-2 

188 

2 03 

2.76 

2.53 

H-0.84 

-0.23 

nijidwaii 


0.40 

0.38 

0.54 

0 76 

0 77 

-1-0.36 

-0,01 

Othi r IJ 

dislrieti. 

0 48 

0.49 

0.61 

0 65 

0.65 

4-0.17 

0.00 

'lotal. We 

St Bengal 

6 55 

0.10 

6 75 

8.80 

8.40 

-r2.25 

-0.40 


The above discussion on the spatial and temporal dispari¬ 
ties in urban growth of West Bengal takes the total popu¬ 
lation, occupational structure and particularh- industrial 
employment, the growUi of towns and interaction between 
all these factors as indicators of urbanisation. Other indi¬ 
cators like tradt', cottage industries, population migration, 
communication linkages, education and other social indi¬ 
cators have not been considered. It is the belief of the 
author that the picture which emerges from the abo\'e dis¬ 
cussion will not be altered if all the \ ariablcs are correlated. 

To sum up, the characteristics of ^Vest Bcngal s urban 
growth are (a) tlie development of a single primary city 
surrounded b\’ a metropolitan district not related to a sys¬ 
tem of urban nodes hierarchically arranged, (b) the extreme- 

unbalanced internal social, economic and physical struc¬ 
ture of the primar\’ citv, (c) the negative development of a 
‘density field' of functional interaction, (d) truncated distri¬ 
bution of towns, (e) urbanisation unrelated to largescale 
production, urban centres remaining substantially depend¬ 
ent on agriculture and nonproductive cx^cupations and (f) 
acute gi'owth of intraregional urban disparity. 

To go back from where we began, Calcutta’s ills and for 
that matter the ills of the urban cluster of the CMD cannot 
be cured without a balanced economic growth of the whole 
of West Bengal. It is time that we took note of this reality 
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Levels of urban development; Scores A 1 represent highest development, 
B 1, 2, 3—intermediate development and C 1, 2, 3—lowest devdopment. 
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and planned accordingly. One Hooghly bridge and a ring, 
road cannot change the look of preindiistrial urbanisation 
of West Bengal, 
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The book also contains an article bv Tarun Bikas Lahin on “Ur¬ 
banisation in West Bengal’’ (pp. 176-85) in which, while correctly 
pointing to the “jrolansation of urban population in West Bengal” as 
Impressed in the heavy giowth of Calcutta at the expense of older 
centres, the author summaiises the reasons as. (a) introduction of a new' 
prodiK'tion system in the Calcutta area, (b) concentration of capital, 
(c) alignment of modem transport routes with Calcutta as the focal 
point and (d) the lefusal of the British to allow export of most of the 
traditional goods fioin Bengal. 

One could, in this context, refer to the fonnulation of R P. Ehitt 
(India Today, Victor Gollancz, 1940, p. IBS') W'hen he says- “The 
real picture of modem India is a picture ol what has been aptly 
called ‘deindustrialisation'—i.e. the decline of the old handicraft 
industrs without the compensating advance of modem industry. The 
advance of factors’ industrx has not overtaken the decay of handicraft. 
The process of decav charactenstic of the nineteenth century has been 
carried fiin\ ard in the ^tw-entieth century and m the postw-ar period.”' 

Tlius It was not just the refusal by the British to allow export of 
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most ot the traditional goodsi finm Bengal, but a policy of ‘deindus- 
triahsation’ that led to the debtriiction of old seats of manufacture and 
the use of Calcutta as the imperial outpost for trade, commeice, adinin- 
istratioii and ancillai-y activities. The first three points mentioned by 
T. B Lahiri aie manifestations ot the same policy. Even with the 
intruduction ot a new production wsy^tem and c(»ncentration ot capital 
m Calcutta, the grow'th in the rate of industrial production after 1914 
was slower than before 1914. Tims the growth of Calcutta as a satellite 
ot iiOndon was closcK linked with the nun of northeastern India, of 
its traditional manufactures as wrll as its agriculture. 

9. CovFHNMirsT Of Wi'sT Benoal, Rpporf of the Survey Committee on 
the Eng/dccinig Jmiustn/ in West Bcn^ul, 1951-1968, Calcutta. 1968. 



CALCUTTA—THE COL(3NIAL CITY 


Spatial structures of cities have been stucli(*d bv many 
urban geographers. Yet the prt'sciit understaiidiiig of the 
^'ariely of causes and consecjiienccs of spatial pattern in 
cities is meagre because the suliject has come under in¬ 
vestigation onlv recentl^’. Theic is of course no dearth of 
literature \\ath data on soni(‘ of the advanc“(‘d countries, 


notablx the US and European cities, and theories on the 
logic of structures of these cities. The concentric zone 


tlieoiy, the lheor\’ of sectors nr of multiph' nuch'i as well 
as the t‘\c(']leut paper written by Chaiiucv D. Ilairis and 


Edward E. Idmaid 


on the nature of cities contain conclu¬ 


sions diawn from cilv conditions under advanced economic 


dcvi’lopment. But theu* is \’ct to emerge any serious work 
on the strnclnrc of citi(*s iindt'r colonial domination and 


metropolitan cities in acnt<*b’ underdeveloped regions or 
<‘\('n a recognition nl the nccessit\ to studv these indepen¬ 
dent of European or US models. 

The structure of a citv dt'pcnds on the way in which 
people organise themselves in a particular ecoiioniv to cope 
with the friction of space. Structure is a dependent func¬ 
tion of gcogiaphical environment, traditional habits of peo¬ 
ple and more' than ancthiiig else, the laws of economics. 
Calcutta, for e.vample, has bc'cn controlled bv the Hooghly 
river in the west and swamps all along die eastern border. 
As a consecpienee of this the city grew northward and to 
the south as distinct from die neat rounded agglomerations 
of London, Paris or Moscow. These physical baniers which 
pressed Calcutta to its existing elongated shape have in¬ 
fluenced its stnicture. The heat and daiirp (/f till? tropical 
monsoon I'limate and the low deltaic site had their efferts 
in modif\'ing such stnieturc, particularlv in so far as these 
had moulded the traditional habits of living of the people. 
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But what finally decided the internal design of the city 
was the role assigned to it b}' its administrators who laid 
the city and governed it for two hundred and fifty years. 

INTERNAL STHUCTl^RE OF CALCUTTA 

Since 1698 when the East India Company got three vil¬ 
lages on lease from the nawab at a rental of Rs 1300 a year, 
or more appropriately since 1717 when the trade and in¬ 
fluence of the company had so expanded that thev took a 
further lease of 38 villages in and around the site of the 
preselitday Calcutta, the city has never reallv been able 
to discard its colonial character. Till 1911 when the capita! 
was removed to the newl\ -built Delhi, Calcutta was in anv 
case the first city of the imperial colony from the point of 
view of both administration and commerce. But even after 
the migration of the capital, Calcutta remained till the end 
of the British occupation and even after the citadel of Bri¬ 
tish capital, as embodied in the power and glory of the 
Dalhousic Sfj[uare. 

The English rulers from the \^erv beginning had planned 
Calcutta in the typical c^olonial pattern. While the white 
town grew around Dalhousic Square or Lai Dighi, the 
first oificial settlement of the East India Company, the 
native or the black town consisting of the rest of the yillages 
was spread along the northern part of the city. The white 
town saw the first pucca mansions, surfaced roads, sanitar\’ 
and conservancy serx ices, filtered water-supply and gas an/l 
electric light. But right up to the middle of the 19th 
century the native town remained a conglomerate of kutcha 
bouses, huts, tanks, jungle, dirtv unsurfaced roads and open 
drains wth no ligliting or conservancy arrangements. Even 
in 1935 it was written that “although the European quarter 
of the town is distinmiished for its fine public buildings 
and commodious dwelling houses, the quarters occupied b\' 
the Indians present a ven^ different appearanc’c, their houses 
being in most instances built of mud or bomboo and mats, 
and the streets narrow and unpaved. Great havoc was done 
I here bv the c\'clone of 1864, w^hich destroyed 40,700 native 
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houses; and those of 1867 and 1870 were likewise very 
destructive.’- Xhe dividing line between the native town 
and the white tovm was tlie present Lenin Sarani or the 
Dhunnatala Street of the past. As the white town grew in 
size it spread along Chowringhec towards the soufli, and 
the black town moved nolth^^'a^d and eastward. 


The racial segregation imposed bv the English continued 
in one foim or other till the end of the second world war 
and, apart from the native ghetto, it had manv other facets. 
Tlie tra\'el bv palanquins was a monopob’’ of the white 
rulers at the beginning and the natives were prohibited 
from using this royal city tiansport system. Some roads and 
parks were out of bounds for the black-skins, and till the 
other day a swimming club belonged exclusivelv’ to the 
whites. 


The native town contained people who had come to Cal¬ 
cutta in search of jobs and moneylenders, merchants, ab¬ 
sentee landlords and people attached to the bandwagon of 
the imperial rule. It was therefore quite common to find a 
‘palace’ of a Bengali landlord admidst the squalor of north 
Calc‘utta, for even a Bengali maharaja had no place under 
the sun in the white town. 

Tlie racial segregation imposed on Calcutta had its bearing 
on the social topography that gradually developed in Cal¬ 
cutta. While the native toiMi was infested with dirt, poverty 
and disease, the English built churches, luxurious markets, 
pubh'c and private mansions, icicle roads and parks for their 
oiVn use and amusements. All the firsts in Calcutta were 
in the white town: street-watering was commenced in 
1818, streets were lighted with gas in 1857, supply of filtered 
water began in 1874. electricih" began to light the mansions 
in 1899, Sir Stuart Hogg Market was opened in 1874 and 
exjianded in 1909 and so on and so forth. 

Calcutta was important to the foreign rulers as a slave 
is to his master. The English spent for Calcutta only when 
an improvement in city life was directly related to their 
ever-expanding trade and commerce. 

The racial segregation that marked the early years of 
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Calcutta imperceptibly merged with class segregation and 
cultural segregation that appeared in later yeai*s. Class 
segregation is of course a universal phenomenon in all capi¬ 
talist cities where, till the developnient of automobiles and 
rapid transport system, the central business district lay 
surrounded by upper-class residential areas followed by 
middle-and-lower-income residential areas in concentric 
outer rings. With the introduction of automobiles the situa¬ 
tion began to change rapidly with upper classes moving 
away from the CBD to secluded, spacious and over-all better 
sites while the lower-income groups remained clustered to 
mass transit routes. With the enlargement of the CBD the 
whole city expanded as if drawn bv some powerful cen¬ 
trifugal force. Middle-and-lower-income residential areas 
slided outward from the CBD along the mass-transit routes. 
Calcutta was no exception to tliis process. But class segrega¬ 
tion superimposed on racial segre^tion created anomalies 
which have grown since the departure of the British. Cal¬ 
cutta has grown much beyond the south of Park Street but 
the nostalgic memory^ of the glory of areas lying to the 
south of Park Street still haunts the nouveau riche or the 
middle-class aspirants. 

Poverty and splendour lie so close to each other in Cal¬ 
cutta that it has always attracted the attention of foreigners. 
Calcutta grew so fast that there was hardly any time to 
clear all the slums before new mansions could be built. 
Manv of the slums were owned by landlords who minted 
sizable amounts from slum-dwellers. Slums were needed for 
servicing the mansions and their occupants, or how^ else 
could the rich get servants, cooks, darwans, chowkidars, 
cleaners, gardeners, dhobis and the rest? Labour was abun¬ 
dant and cheap and it paid to keep slums within the city, 
in fact nearer the mansions. There was hardly any other 
city in India of Calcutta’s size and Importance where house¬ 
hold occupations became so important during the British 
rule. 

The economy of Calcutta was based purely on commerce 
and administration till 1859 when the first jute mill was 
established in Rishra, a few miles norjh of the city proper. 
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Round about the same time the first railway line between 
Howrah and Ranigunj started operating. Horse-driven trams 
began carrying goods to Calcutta port through Bowbazar 
Street, now Bepin Behari Ganguly Street, Dalhousie Square 
and the area on which stands the exiwSting customs house 
from 1875. The first steamer constructed at the Kidderpore 
docks was launched in 1823 and the first vessel entered 
Kidderpore docks in 1882. Thus for about one hundred and 
fifty years Calcutta remained a purely commercial-cum- 
administrative-cum-service centre. In the next period jute 
and engineering industry, the two other pillars on which 
the economy of Calcutta rested, grew. The number of jute 
mills had increiised to 90 by 1925-26 and to 106 at die time 
of the partition of the c'ountiy’. The light engineering in¬ 
dustry grew as ancillary to the railways, jute and other 
industries. But the working force drawn to serv-e these sec¬ 
tors was not really settled in Calcutta prc.per. The Kidder¬ 
pore dock area on the western fringe, Maniktala-Beliaghata 
on the eastern fringe and Cossipore on the northern ex¬ 
tremity developed as working-class areas where industries 
connected with textiles and engineering constituted the at¬ 
tractions. Meanwhile transport-and-storage (railways) areas 
developed in Chitpore in the north and around the Kidder¬ 
pore dcK'ks in the southwest.'^ Thus the heart of Calcutta 
had never reallv seen any concentration of factory workers 
till much later when small-production units began to grow 
well within Calcutta’s municipal limits. 

Calcutta proper contained people drawn, from all .over 
India for commerce in particular and for administration. 
The pattern of town structure that grew on its basis has 
not changed even after the British left and the levers of 
commerce were transferred from the British to the hands of 
their Indian counterparts. 

Today the core of Calcutta, the central business district, 
has expanded from the Dalhousie Square throu^ Chow- 
ringhee. Park Street, to areas in and around the dd Euro¬ 
pean town. The upper-dass resi<fential areas have mi^^ed 
to areas further to the south and southwest—^to the Southern 
Avenue, to Alipur and New Alipur, The rest r^nains a sea 
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of two-and-three-storey buildings interspersed with slum 
hutments and enclaves of mansions, peopled by office-goers 
and hawkers, petty shopkeepers, rickshaw and handcart pul¬ 
lers, casual labour and people engaged in domestic services. 
Today a few raultistoreyed buildings ate going up but main¬ 
ly in the extended CBD area and that too at a much slower 
pace than Bombay. The rest of Calcutta or more precisely 
almost the whole of Calcutta remains dwarfed, dirty be¬ 
yond description, diseased, ill-serviced, congested and suf¬ 
focating. 

Manifestations of this prolonged illness are writ large on 
the body of Calcutta cit)\ We have already discussed tire 
question of overpopulation of this giant metropolitan com¬ 
plex. Let us now glance at a summary statement of the other 
ills in order to comprehend the dimensions of the malady 
that has gripped Calcutta. 

THE AGONY OF CALCUTTA SLUMS 

There are about 6 lakh houses witliin the limits of the 
Calcutta corporation. This includes nearly 3000 slums spread 
over one-twelfth of the area of the cit\'. Here lives one-fifth 
of the city population. But tenements and houses which are 
not listed but are otherwise in all respects part of the slums 
of Calcutta house, togetlier with the official slums, over 
one-fourth of all the people of Calcutta, i.e. over 7 lakh. 
Fifty per cent of these slums are located along the eastern 
margin of the city in Narikeldanga, Ultadanga, Maniktala, 
Beliaghata and Chingrighata. 

The term ‘biisti holding' refers to die pattern of Owner¬ 
ship—^not to physical layout. A single busti, as a physically 
distinct area of continuous huts, may have a single owner 
or may be divided into several separate holdings. For a 
variety of reasons—subdivisions or amalgamation on in¬ 
heritance, sale or clearance—^the total number of these 
holdings fluctuates from year to year. The magnitude of 
the slum problem can be gauged from the State Statistical 
Bureau survey^ conducted in 1958-59: 
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Table 6.1, Calcutta husiis—total figures 


Category 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Total 

area 

m 

acres 

Total 

area 

cottas 

No of 
busti 
hold¬ 
ings 

No of 
huts 

I cential 
st'weTi-d 

area 

171,692 

240 

14,741 

885 

6,206 

JI Ijinge 
sewered 

213,588 

450 

27,194 

1.074 

8,046 

III uiisewt'jed 

299,836 

1,011 

61,175 

1,260 

15,739 

1 otal 

685,116 

1,701 

103,110 

3,219 

29,991 


Bustis are found throughout tlie whole area of the city 
(with the exception of five wards in the central part of the 
city) though they may cover as little as 0.50 per cent of a 
ward or as much as 30.5 per cent. The sewered areas contain 
slums of small size ^vith little or no open space and a very 
high density. In the unsewered areas the slums sprawl over 
wide areas with a good deal of slum land vacant or covered 
by large ponds. These slums have rclativelv low density of 
population. 

A report of the World Health Organisations candidly 
describes the living conditon in these slums in the following 
manner: 

‘\Vithin a limited orbit, however, the Calcutta area still 
forms the startingpoint for a long-distance spread of cholera. 
In the central part of this area (situated along the banks 
of tlie Hooghly river and the two canals arising from it) 
are located the terminals of the two principal railway sys¬ 
tems which connect Calcutta with the rest of the country, 
and it is along their routes that the spread of the infection 
appears to occur. 

"Referring to the results of a survey of this distressing 
situation. Seal (1959) stated that two-lhirds of the cholera 
attacks encountered»occurred in die busti huts, even thou^ 
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these constituted only 5.6 per cent of the houses in the 
city... Comparing the cholera incidence in the busti and the 
nonbusti type of households during 1958, Bhattacharji and 
Majumdar found that, ‘although according to the 1951 
census the busti people formed only 26.6 per cent of the 
total population of the city, the percentage of cholera cases 
in the former was as high as 43.8 per cent...’ 

“These great deficiencies in sanitary facilities result in 
the unenviable distinction which the area now has with res¬ 
pect to cholera and other gastrointestinal diseases. In India 
the region of endemic cholera falls within the state of West 
Bengal with its nucleus in Greater Calcnitta and dominantly 
in the busti population, ill provided with even elementary 
sanitary facilities. The cholera situation has great sig¬ 
nificance not only to West Bengal and all of India but to 
the world at large.” 

Tlie situation in the slums of Calcutta pore than a decade 
ago as described in the report has hardly undergone any 
change. 


HOUSING IN METROPOLITAN CALCUTTA 

The Basic Development Plan (BDP) for the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District, 1966-19866, points out that housing 
presents the most graphic poitrayal of the crisis of metro¬ 
politan Calcutta. The existing shortage in the area is im¬ 
mense. The quality of housing that does exist is poor on 
the average and at its worst indescribably squalid. Shelter 
is so basic a human need and its condition so'deeply affects 
the diaracter of everj^day life that this must be regarded 
as one of the most tragic of the CMD’s current defects. 

According to the BDP, of the 6.7 million people in die 
CMD in 1961, 3,66,000 were housed in institutions like 
hospitals, cTilleges, jails, etc. At least another 30,000 had 
no housing at all. (In 1973 it had gone up to 50,000.) These 
were the pavement-dwellers of Calcutta. This figure is cer- 
taiiily on the low side of a series of estimates of how many 
people actually live on the streets in Calcutta. The real 
number is extremely difficult to compute, fluctuating greatly 
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with seasons; but the existence of this group is a fact of 
life in the city and its suburbs. 

The remaining 63,25,000 were in 1961 the ‘household 
population’—^i.e. people residing in some form of noninsti- 
tutional shelter. Altogether they occupied 13,29,000 housing 
units, providing on an average one unit for every 4.76 per¬ 
sons. llie ratio itself is not particularly high. The real prob- 
lems of the existing housing supply arise from two other 
factors. First, most of the units are extremely small in rela¬ 
tion to the number of people who are forced to live in 
them. Second, the majority are in a squalid condition with 
none of the amenities of decent homes. 

The BDP has estimated that 77 per cent of all Calcutta 
families have less than 40 sq ft of living space per person. 
In 1961 the average rooms per unit of family were as follows ; 
Calcutta—1.61, other CMD (urban)—1.57, CMD (rural)— 
1.28 and CMD total—1.55. To accommodate the estimated 
population of 1986 an additional 84 per cent of the existing 
housing space of 1961 will have to be built! 

And here is a quotation from a report of the CMPO^ 
which draws the picture in all its nakedness: 

“The results of the present failure to provide for adequate 
and sanitary housing, even at minimum standards, to keep 
pac'e with population expansion, ai'e visible throughout the 
cities of Calcutta and Howrah, and in every municipality 
of the CMD. Ever)^wherc the picture so far as housing is 
concerned is one of congestion, insanitation, inadequate 
water-supply,’ extensive busti areas, high rents and pre¬ 
miums. Evervwhere there is a great deal of illegal occupa¬ 
tion and squatting on public and private lands—^whether of 
refugee colonies built out of necessity on the vacant lands 
of absentee landlords, or of pathetic clusters of squatters 
in tattered and improvised shelters on public pavements, 
on the municipal refuge-dumps, and indeed on any vacant 
site. The urban emironment in metropolitan Calcutta is 
probably deteriorating faster through the sheer inadequacy 
of housing, with its attendant evils than through any other 
single cause.” , 
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When such is the situation in housing, land prices soar 
higher evetyday. Today none except the government or the 
big-business houses can actually build houses within the 
municipal limits. Even in the areas where urban renewal 
has been made possible by the CIT, the policy of auction¬ 
ing land to the highest bidder has accentuated the grip of 
big business over Calcutta. What proportion of Calcutta 
is at present sold out to the business houses is anybody’s 
guess but a newspaper report says that there are 337 per¬ 
sons in Calcutta each owning land valued at Rs 4 lakh, 30 
persons each owning land valued at Rs 40 lakh, 7 persons 
each owning land valued at Rs 1 crore and at least one 
person is the owner of land the value of which is above 
Rs 3 crore. Professor Nirmal Bose8 in his survey of Calcutta 
noted this feature and lamented that marwaris were buying 
up Calcutta faster than anyone could guess. It would have 
been more appropriate for him to conclude that Calcutta 
was being bought up by the big business not for its im¬ 
provement but for speculation and profit. Real-estate spe¬ 
culation has became big business in this giant metropolitan 
complex. 


WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE 

The geographical parameters for water-supply, sewerage 
and drainage are determined by the location of the CMD 
within the lower deltaic plain of the Ganga river system. 
The region is underlayed with sediments deposited in suc¬ 
cessive stages by the Ganga and its tributaries, and oonsists 
of layers of clay, clay and calcareous concretions, peaty in¬ 
tercalations, sandy or silty clay, and silt and fine to coarse 
sand. It is believed that the thickness of the sedimentary 
fill is more than 10,000 feet. In the north of the area, the 
topsoil is mainly sandy with some areas of stiff clay, while 
in the south, the topsoil consists of clayey loam in the low 
areas, sandy loam or pure loam. 

Because of the reduction in upland discharge, the HcKighly 
river is at present subject to salinisation which threatens 
its usefulness as a comiriunity wate^-supply source. Further 
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Ae reduction in discharge has brought about heavy deposi¬ 
tion of sediments on the river bed. 

The ground-water studies reveal that CMD is a pari of 
the Bengal basin which is a huge tectonic trough and is 
blanketed by a considerable diickness of quaternary alluvium 
whidi overlies a vast layer of tertiary and mesozoic sedi¬ 
ments. The quaternary deposits are the principal repository 
of the ground-water in the CMD. 

It has been found out that the major aquifer system 
■consisting of coarse to medium grained sands, occasionally 
mixed with gravel, occurs generally within tlie depth-span 
of 150 to 450 ft below the land surface in the Calcutt.i and 
Howrah area. This aquifer system can yield copious supplj' 
of water. The large regional extent of the aquifers in the 
northern part of the Greater Calcutta area and the condi¬ 
tions of storage and transmissibility indicate that tliis par¬ 
ticular area holds a very good pn>spect for largescale deve¬ 
lopment (rf the ground-water resources. 

With minor exceptions, municipal sewer system does not 
exist beyond Kalyani, Serampur, Bhatpara, Titagarh and 
Calcutta. Generally raw sewage is discharged to drainage 
ditches in other areas. Except within areas served by the 
Calcutta combined systems, drainage is by means of ditches 
and canals, generally in an easterly direction to the Kulti 
river on the east bank and directly or indirectly to the 
Hooghly river on the west bank. 

Calcutta has a dual water-supply system—^unfiltered water 
is supplied straight from the Hooghly river after chlorina¬ 
tion and filtered water comes from the Palta’ water-works 
whose present capacity is about 120 mgd. The Palta su]3ply 
is supplemented bv tubewells, deep and shallow or more 
precisely large and small diameter tube wells, the total 
quantum beirtg 25 mgd. This capacity supply can hardly 
be called even near-adequate particularly in view of the 
fact that nearly half a million people commute to Calcutta 
every dav and the total population the city rose to nearly 
32 lakh in 1971. . 

In other areas of the CMD the situation is far worse. 
-Nearly 4 niillion people receive manicipai supply (rf water 
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averaging less than 10 gcd (gallons per capita per day), o£ 
whom about half receive substantially less. Large numbers 
of people use readily available and undoubtedly polluted 
surface-water sources such as ponds and streams. One could 
do well to remember in this connection that in a tropical 
country like ours domestic requirement is considered to be 
not less than 60 gcd I And then Palta can hardly ever reach 
its capacity and a very large number of large and small 
diameter tubewells remain idle every day for want of re¬ 
pairs or mechanical trouble. Meanwhile reduced flow 
throu^ the Hooghly river has increased the salinity of 
water near Palta which has become ten times more than 
what is considered suitable for human consumption. 

The sewers of Calcutta are in a near-choked condition 


and drainage has become worse wdth the silting up of the 
outfall channels and reclamation of the Salt Lake area. 
Waterlogging in Calcutta becomes a nightmare for in¬ 
habitants during the rainy season which lasts from June to 
the end of September. 

Calcutta has about 15 sq m of open drains, 40,000 service 
privies and 2200 tons of daily garbage to be removed. Only 
about 50 to 60 per cent of the garbage is actually removed 
eveiy dav to the dumping ground at Dhapa. At best, when 
emergenc)" measures are taken, 70 per cent of tlie garbage 
is cleared and the rest goes on piling and spilling over 
footpaths and roads. It is not for nothing that some one 
characterised Calcutta as the second dirtiest citv of the- 


world—Karachi being the first! 


ROADS AND PITBLIC TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


Municipal Calcutta has about 460 m of roads and public 
conveyances range from rickshaws pulled by human beings 
to motor cabs. In sheer variety of conveyances Calcutta 
must be unique among all other cities in India. 

The man-driven rickshaw is an improved variety of the 
wheeled dak-palanquin of the early British period, whiclt 
in its turn was a refinement on the ordinary palanquin. In 
the heydays of palcnquin, there were about eleven thou- 
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sand bearers mostly from Orissa who earned their living 
in Calcutta. Today over 25 thousand rickshaws, mostly 
drawn by pauperised in-migrants from Bihar, are an im¬ 
portant means of transport for short distances, particularly 
. during the wet days of the monsoon months. Such indignity 
of human labour continues to be a normal fact of life in the 
city. 

About two decades ago the STC buses first started car¬ 
rying passengers in Calcutta. Till then Calcutta was the 
paradise of private-transport agencies. By 1961-62 there 
were about 800 STC buses plying on various routes gradii.d- 
ly replacing the private service. The State Transport Cor¬ 
poration built up a huge workshop for repairs which ac- 
cwding to expert opinion was equipped even to manufacture 
engine parts, not to speak of the frames and bodies of the 
buses. But meanwhile something strange happened. From 
the very beginning the coqjoration ran at a loss, which 
started mounting with e\'er\' passing year. The STC had 
the monopoly but it could hardly put on the road more 
than 70 per cent of the vehicles on any one da\, not to 
speak of meeting the ever-increasing demand for more. In 
1960-61 the STC buses carried nearly 50 lakh passengers. 
Then at last the monopoly was surrendered, once again 
private companies were allowed to operate within Calcutta 
city limits and today the number of privately-run buses and 
the number of routes on which they ply are rapidly on the 
increase. 

The Calcutta Tramway Company was originally in¬ 
corporated in England. It was interested in maintaining and 
improving the services till it paid well. Then a time came 
when the company realised that it was more economic to 
suspend all maintenance and transfer the entire profit to- 
England. When the state government took it over in 1969 
there were about ^0 trams and the number of running 
trams was going down at the rate of five per year. The 
Calcutta Tramway Company today is also a losing concern 
running dilapidated noisy coaches cn unrepaired tracks 

Commuters to Calcutta can now use electric suburban 
train services. In 1^0-61 the number of comfifluters was 
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•over six lakh. Today, tliou^i no exact figures are available, 
there is no doubt that it has gone up considerably. TJie 
introduction of electric trains has certainly eased the daily 
horrors of travel for lakhs of people. But the inadequacv 
of this service and in particular the failure to keep pace, 
with the ever-increasing demand has put this mass transport 
system into jeopardy. 

The Calcutta Corporation Act decided that not more 
than 15,000 handcarts be given licences to operate within 
the city limits. But unofficial estimates at present put the 
number at nearly twice that figure. Then there are peddlers 
on wheels, trucks of all descriptions, recently introduced 
minibuses for better-off middle classes, taxis, hackney-car¬ 
riages drawn by horses, bullock-carts, cycles, scooters and 
motor-bykes, and of course private cars. In 1962 one esti¬ 
mate had put tile total number of vehicles of all descriptions 
on Calcutta streets at 1,03,967. This included 80,000 motor 
cars. With usually narrow roads made narrower by hawkers 
encroaching on all important roadsides and kerbs, one can 
imagine the situation at peak houi-s in many areas in and 
around the CBD, particularly the approaches of the two 
railway stations on both banks of the Hooghly. 

Neither in width nor in strength of surface materials are 

Calcutta roads built to witlistand the heavy daily traffic. 

¥ 0 

The monsoon waterlogging particularly plays havoc with 
pitched surfaces, turning them into death-traps of cais and 
pedestrians alike. 

One could list numerous other problems that the in¬ 
habitants of Calcutta have to experience in their everyday 
existence. In the next chapter we shall also discuss some 
of the measures taken up by the government, the Municipal 
Cwporation and the various statutory organisations engag¬ 
ed in plamiing for and making Calcutta habitable. Here 
the point to note is that firstly, the dimensions of tlie prob¬ 
lems of Calcutta are such that piecemeal sc^ution of isolated 
civic problems can no longer have any effect. Secondly, an 
intonated assault (m all the civic problems oi a metrc^olitan 
■complex, where seven million people jostle with each oiher 
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to earn a living, is just beyond the means of an under¬ 
developed economy. Lastly, Calcutta’s living problems can 
never be solved through civic measures alone. Even Tokvo 
could n(it do it with all the technology and finances at its 
disposal.^ A city which stands like an oasis in a vast desert 
of underdevelopment witli stagnating econom\' and urban 
growth develops a spell and magnetism which have to be 
broken only through ccuntermagnets. Such ctiuntcnnagncts 
can be created only tlirough an integrated and planned 
regional economic growth. For, in the final analysis, the 
demographic size of Calcutta is the kev to all the civic- 
problems in the city. Every drought, excessive rainfall and 
crop failure in the region around Calcutta is marked bv 
substantial swelling of the steadv' influx of people into the 
city. The countermagnets shoulcl not be conceived onlv- in 
terms of cities and towns, as western planners would have 
ns believe. A steadily growing agriculture with multiple 
cropping introduced can absorb on land itself a labour force 
at least three times the existing size. And a health\' growing 
agriculture would provide the basis for agroservices and 
acroindustries, not to speak of increasing the demand for 
all tvpes of consumer goods among the rural population. 
All these taken together can alone constitute the real viable 
ccuntermagnets and not just the satellite dormitory-towns as- 
proposed bv so many foreign advisers on planning. 

Asoke Mitro lo laments that the city was net growing fast 
enough. It is true so far as it goes. But Calcutta can be 
allowed to grow faster c-iilv in an envigorisejd regional en- 
vdronment. Otherwise this primary city may suck all the 
vitals of our regional economy as it has dene throughout 
the long two hundred and fifty years of its historv'. 

The agonv of Calcutta is the manifestatiim of the aqonv 
of the entire economic region it serves, and particiilarlv of 
West Bengal. By the ironv of fate, Calcutta, as the once 
imperial capital and strongiiold of colonial power, was the 
creator and springhead of this agony. And now the countrv- 
side, neglected and exploited for over two centuries, is in-- 
vading the dty for jobs, food and shelter which in the 
existing framework it is just beyond the means of Calcutta 
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to provide. It is a pity that the civic problems have never 
been viewed in this wider context. 

It is argued that Calcutta is India’s city, a vital con¬ 
tributor to national wealtli and as such the nation must come 
forward to save it from decay. To underscore this point, 
even contributions by petty money-orders and remittances 
from the city to interior villages are totalled up as evidence. 
But if a proper balance-sheet was prepared, it would be 
seen that all the. wealth that Calcutta contributes to the 
nation is derived from its region which languishes silently 
even today so that Calcutta can get all its credit as a j^a- 
tional hero. 
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Peter Hall's book is a study of seven metropolises of the world which 
he has named as world cities. In the first introductory chapter the author 
deals with the metropolitan explosion which is in progress all over the 
v'orld, tries to comprehend the general forces which are contributing to 
the contmued growth of the world cities and notes that there are three 
forces acting in combination to bring about the explosion. These are, 
firstly, increase of population in each country; secondly, continued shift 
of man off the land into industry and service occupations m the cities, 
and thirdly, a large part of the total urban growth is being concentrated 
111 the great inetiopolitan cities. 

This explanation is related to the specific experiences of developed 
countries. In countries like India things are complicated by the tact that 
underdevelopment acts as an additional force where migration from rural 
areas to cities takes place in the general background of extreme agricul¬ 
tural backwardness and where cities have the capacity to absorb only a 
fraction of the rural in-migrants m productive occupations. Metropolitan 
explosion in underdeveloped regions therefore has distinct features whose 
histoncal roots and social and economic implications are yet to be studied 
111 depth. 

10. Mitra, Asoke, Calcutta — India's City, New Age Publishers Private 
Liimted, Calcutta, 1963. 



FUTURE OF CALCUTTA—ISSUES OF URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


The history of tlie municipal administration in Calcutta 
dates back to 1727 when the municipal corporation was 
formed with a mayor and nine aldermen. Its duties were 
to collect ground-rent and town duties together with main¬ 
tenance of roads and drains in the white town as these were 
yet to make their appearance in the native town. 

The first move at developmental effort came at the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th centur\' with the introduction of g(>vem- 
ment-sponsored lotteries, ten per cent of whose was ear¬ 
marked for public works and charitable purposes. The 
monev collected bv the lotterx' committee was used to build 
a number of n^ids, repair old ones, excavate n(‘w tanks or 
fill up old ones, and build the Tenvn Hall wnth the original 
idea to house the statues of ‘great Englishmen administra¬ 
tors’ of India. The lotten^ committee eeased its activities 
in 1836. 

In 1847, about a hundred xears after the birth of Calcutta 
Coiporation, the first ‘electoral system’ was introduced with 
a board of 7 paid members, four of whom were elected by 
the rate-payci's. Tliis board was authorised to purchase and 
hold property for the improvement of the tov^m, make 
survews and maintain the roads and drains in proper order. 

Another one hundred \’ears had to elapse before Indian 
nationalism could make itself felt in the affairs of the Cal¬ 
cutta Corporatioji. The act of 1923, sponsored by Surendra- 
nath Banerjee as the minister (ff local selfgovemment in 
Bengal, liberalised the constitution and relaxed direct 
governmental control over the corporation. It gave wide 
powers to the mayor, five aldermen and ninety councillors 
elected by a limited franchise. Women were also enfranchis¬ 
ed for the first time. 
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During these two hundred years the original 38 villages 
of Calcutta had extended substantially by the inclusion of 
Cossipore, Chitpore and Garden Reach and a large portion 
of the suburbs lying to the east and southeast of the Circular 
Road. 

It was after 1923 that for the first time the nationalist 
leaders of India recognised in Calcutta Corporation a poten¬ 
tial seat of power to confront, in a way, tlie British. National 
leaders opted to become mayors of the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion which became a platform to organise and extend die 
influence of nationalist organisation, a forum to express cri¬ 
tical opinion about the foreign rulers. IVith the introduction 
of ‘nationalism’ in Calcutta Corporation, a kind of diarchy 
set in in Calcutta life. The government could shed all pre¬ 
tences of responsibility for the city of Calcutta thougji 
controlling the finances of the city to a large extent. The 
corporation, on the other hand, having in the main turned 
itself into a political platform, could overlook its civic 
responsibilities which had not yet become overburdening. 

The next great leap in Calcutta Corporation administra¬ 
tion came in 1965 with the introduction of universal adult 
franchise. The 1951 act had already empowered the corpO' 
ration to formulate policy, directives and rules, powers 
which were hitherto denied to it. Seven subsequent amend¬ 
ments to the 1951 act led to enlargement of the rights of 
the corporation and its area. It should however be remem¬ 
bered that the Calcutta Corporation never really abandoned 
its right to be a political forum, in support of the govern¬ 
ment whenever the same political party ruled both and in 
opposition whenever the situation changed. 

CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT TRUST 

The Kuglish settlers were frightened out of their wits 
when at the beginning of this century plague broke out in 
Calcutta as a vimlent epidemic. A plague commission was 
immediately appointed which recommended clearing of the 
congested and insanitary areas. With this purpose in view 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust fCIT) was formed bv an 
act of the government iui 1911. Thus about one hundred 
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yesffs after tlie lottery committee a developmental body 
was created to plan urban renewal. But by this time urban 
renewal had afready become difficult and expensive. The 
err was given the specific responsibility to open up con¬ 
gested areas, lay out or alter streets, provide open spaces 
for ventilation or recreation, etc. It was for this purpose that 
the CIT was vested with special powers as distinct from 
the Calcutta Corporation. The sources of revenue income of 
the CIT are a limited number of taxes and grants provided 
for in the act, contribution by the Calcutta Corporation 
statutorily fixed under the act, income from property and 
investments, and miscellaneous receipts. Sale proceeds of 
surplus land, exemption and betterment fees and receipts 
from sale of buildings, together with the loans raised in the 
market or received from the government from time to time, 
constitute bulk of the capital receipts. In 1971-72 Calcutta 
Corporation contributed Rs 1,32,21,000 to the CIT. 


A certain amount of real improvement has been achieved 
by the CIT but it has also accentuated class segregation by 
fiuctioning improved areas to the highest bidders. Land- 
speculation, which was always a lucrative business in Cal¬ 
cutta, has been accelerated to a degree beyond imagination. 
Moreover the Calcutta Corporation never really took CIT 
favourably. It was looked upon as a parallel organisation 


which was usurping part of the functions of the corporation 
itself. 


•CAIiCUTTA METROPOLITAN WATER AND SANITATION AUTHORITY 

A third statutory authority, this time for Greater Calcutta, 
was created another 55 years later in 1966 in the form of 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority 
(CMWSA). Tlie history of the birth of the CMWSA can be 
traced back to 1959 when the state government obtained 
financial aid from the UN Special Fund through the World 
Health Organisation to review the environmental sanitary 
conditions in Greater Calcutta and to suggest measures for 
improvement. The Master Plan for Water-Supply, Sewerage 
and Drainage, Calcutta Metropolitan* District (1966-2001) 
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was ultimately prepared for the World Health Organisation 
by an engineering consortium consisting of Metcalf & Eddy 
Ltd of Boston and Engineering Science Inc erf Arcadia, 
Calcutta. The master plan was submitted in 1966. Following 
upon the re(X>mmendations of tiie master plan, the state 
government created the CMWSA and empowered it to take 
over gradually all existing water-supply, sewerage and drain¬ 
age services within the CMD. As and when 3ie authority 
will take over any of the said municipal services in an 
area, the municipality concerned will cease to have any 
function relating thereto and will be required to reduce its 
rates by such percentage as the state government may 
determine in consultation with the municipality or corpo¬ 
ration. The CMWSA has also been authorised to levy water 
charge, surcharge on water charge for sewerage, a graduated 
tax on properties and fees for carrying out its functions 
under the act. 

The CMWSA has started functioning and the redevelop¬ 
ment of existing water-supply, sewerage and drainage 
measmes are being attempted in different parts of the 
CMD. The progress of work is so slow that by the time 
the CMWSA completes its task, if at all, the problems are 
likeK^ to overwhelm the renewal efforts. And naturally no 
municipality or corporation took this further encroachment 
on its rights favourably. 

CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANISATION 

The CMPO or the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Or¬ 
ganisation came into existence in 1961 to secure and 
promote the development of Calcutta metropolitan area 
according to plan. A team of Ford Foundation experts were 
invited from the USA to advise and help in the preparation 
of the plan. The CMPO is not a statutory body but a direc¬ 
torate under the development and planning (town and 
countn' planning) department of the government of West 
Bengal. The CMPO has so far produced the Basic Deve¬ 
lopment Plan for the Calcutta Metropolitan District, 1966- 
86, the Howrah Area development Plan, 1966-86, the Traffic 
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and Transportation Plan for the CMD, 1966-86, and an 
outline for regional planning for West Bengal. None of these 
is in reality a detailed plan but a policy statement. Then 
there was a power struggle between various departments of 
the government, of whidi the CMPO was one, as to the 
control and authority over drafting of plans of which no 
department had any scarcity, and over plan execution. 
Would CMPO remain a planning body or be turned into 
an executing authority?—^that was the question. Meanwhile 
the CMPO has been given part responsibility to construct 
•sanitary privies in the Calcutta slums, 

CALCUTTA METROl’OLITAN DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

The fifth authority, the Calcutta Metropolitan Develop¬ 
ment Authoj'ity (CMDA), was created in 1970 and vested 
with the authority to plan, supervise and execute pro¬ 
grammes of development in the CMD, with the chief minis¬ 
ter as the chairman. The CMDA has its own cell for execu¬ 
tion of plans and it also supervises the work of other agen¬ 
cies carr)'ing out renewal of sewerage, drainage and water- 
■supply systems, and renewal of roads and improvements in 
traffic and transportation. During the 4th plan period the 
CMDA had been authorised to spend a total of Rs 150 
crore for 92 schemes. 

The power struggle has only been intensified and there 
is yet no clear undei-standing as to whether the CMDA will 
remain a supervisoiy body or become an integiatcd plan¬ 
ning and development organisation by absorbing the CIT, 
CMPO and CMWSA. 

HOOGHLY RIVER BRIDGE COMMISSION AND OTHER BODIES 

The Hooghly River Bridge Commission was created in 
1969 to plan and supervise the construction of a high-level 
Bridge over the Hooghly river. This will be the second 
Bridge over the Hooghly to enhance across-the-river con¬ 
nectivity of Calcutta. 

There is also an authority created for*the purpose of con- 
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stnicting a tube railway in Calcutta, the first phase of which 
will cost about Rs 100 crore. 

One would do well to remember in this connection that 
the city’s transport system is mainly in the hands erf the 
State Transport Corporation (STC), the Calcutta Tramways 
Company (CTC) which is now a government undertaking 
and of a large number of private companies who run buses 
and minibuses as the STC and the CTC failed to service 
all the routes and meet the growing pressure on the public- 
transport system. And lastly, the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Company, which is largely responsible for power supply in 
Calcutta, is in the hands of a private firm incorporated in 
England. 

Calcutta seems to be overcrowded with authorities vested 
with the task to plan development for an overcrow^ded 
metropolis. 


TOE OUTLOOK FOR A METRO COlTNCIL 

Tlie difficulties in planning and development of Calcutta 
are now officially attributed to the structural defects in¬ 
herited from the Calcutta Municipality Act and the Bengal 
Municipality Act which have forced inefficiency on the Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation and the various municipalities in the 
CMD; and also to the local selfgovemment structure par¬ 
celling out the areas of the CMD among them. 

Meanwhile under the CMDA programme huge invest¬ 
ments have already been made in various directions. The 
question of proper maintenance of the results of these pro¬ 
jects and subsequent development has assumed paramount 
importance for which the existing municipalities are not 
considered at all prepared to shoulder the responsibility 
either financially or organisationally. Hie municipalities 
themselves, as they exist, are considered unviable and in¬ 
efficient. It has been estimated that there will be a revenue 
deficit of Rs 3 crore per annum of the CMD municipalities 
to maintain the investments now being made. The govern¬ 
ment is hardly in 9 position to shoulder this burden over 
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above the burden of 56 munidpalities in the non-CMD 
area, 3 notified areas and 5 town committees in the state. 

The state government set up a committee to review the 
situation and make recommendations. At the end of 1972 
the committee completed its work and submitted its note,i 
a summary of which might be useful'" to critically view the 
future of the Calcutta urban complex as is being planned 
today. 

It is proposed tliat a 2-tier structure be set im with a 
metropolitan council at tlie top and a number of borough 
eouncils below. The entire Cakutta UA area will be divid¬ 
ed into 23 borou^i councils each having oti an average 2 
to 3 lakhs of people. The area of the borou^ council will 
be (i) for Calcutta city, equivalent to approximately 10 
wards each, which will give the city 10 borough councils; 
and (ii) for the suburban municipalities, almost the same 
area as their jurisdictions with such adjustments as may be 
necessan’^ to fit in the smaller municipalities to conform to 
this uniform pattern. All borough chairmen are to be made 
metro councillors and the mayor of the metro council will 
be elected from amongst the metro councillors. 

The powers oi the metro council will include all matters 
of planning, development, operation, maintenance and co- 
cremation of all the metrc^olitan le\'el activities. Certain 
other functions like capital investment responsibility in civic 
aenrioes, land-use control and environmental hygiene may 
alsi be added to the powers cf the metro council. 

Tlie functions of the metro council and the borou^rfCOain- 
cils are to be delineated in the following manner: 

Mittro CmruM 

1. Water-supply (only production, storage and main dis¬ 
tribution system); 

2. Sewerage and drainage—^tnmk services, pumping sta¬ 
tions, outffdls and treatment plants; 

3. Arterial roads and their Hgjhting; 

4. Immunisation programme for epidemic ceaitrol, ma¬ 
nagement 0 $ health institution^ 
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5. Construction of schools, enforcement of educational 
standards; 

6. Building controls, slum improvement, to\vn planning, 
metropolitan parks and recreation facilities; 

7. Markets, slau^ter houses and other major commercial 
enterprises; 

8. Garbage disposal. 

Borough Council 

1. Garbage collection and removal; 

2. Water-supply distribution (local system only); 

3. Pipe sewers, portable pumps for monsoons, pipe-sewer 
cleaning, open drains, silt removal, etc.; 

4. Maintenance of roads, otlier tlian arterial roads, and 
lighting of such roads; 

5. Food inspection and control measures, health icgula- 
tory measures; 

6. Maintenance and management of sch(X)ls; 

7. Maintenance of slum improvement projects; 

8. All parks other than metropolitan parks. 

As for the finances of the metro as well as the borough 
councils, it is suggested that assessment of value and fixa¬ 
tion and mutation of rates are to be done by the state 
government througji an independent agency attached to the 
board of revenue. The collection machinery may be with 
the metro council or the borough councils as the case may 
be. It is expected that the state government will have to 
continue its financial assistance to the metro council for an 
indefinite peridd. 

As for the various organisations which are simultaneously 
engaged in planning and development within the CMD 
at the present moment, it is visualised that tliey will come 
under the authority of the metro council, the CMPO will 
have the responsibility of physical planning, the CMWSA 
and the CMDA will cease to have any separate locus standi, 
and the CIT and the HowTah Improvement Trust will be 
two arms of implementation of the metro council on ^o 
banks of the river Hooghly. 
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We have given in broad outlines the plan to reorganise 
•civic administration in the Calcutta metropolitan complex. 
TTiis plan derives its logic from the measures taken by the 
western ‘world cities’ to solve the administration problem 
•«f giant metropolitan sprawls, and as such there need not 
be any objection to it. But, as we have seen earlier, Cal¬ 
cutta’s growing pains are not so much due to inadequacy 
of administration as to the total absence of economic and 
political measures of control and diffusion of urbanisation 
in the economic region around it. One has to basically 
question the suitability of laissez faire in urbanisation which 
still dominates all the schemes for urban development in 
the Calcutta metropolitan complex. This is the direct result 
of our leaning on to western models of the early 20th 
century, for even in the west controls have made their ap¬ 
pearance now, though within the broad framework of free 
enterprise, 

EXPERIENCES OF A DIFFERFJST MODEL 

City planning in the Soviet Union after the revolution 
was marked by the principle that growth of cities had to 
be strictly controlled and that planned urban development 
of the entire country was to go hand in hand with industrial 
and overall planned economic development of the USSR. 
The central committee of the Communist Party of USSR 
enunciated this policy in 1931. This also meant restricting 
further industrial growth in Moscow and Leningrad. In the 
•Ceneral Plan for the Reconstruction of the City of Moscow 
adopted in 1935, the central planning objective was to 
limit the growth of the city to a population of about 5 
million allowing only natural increase and cutting down im¬ 
migration almost to naught. In 1960, by a decree, the Soviet 
government more than doubled the area of the city to in¬ 
clude a number of suburban areas that had grown around 
^he cit^^ Moscow today is surrounded by two concentric 
riuEts, firstly, die ring formed by a wide bell of green areas 
and secondly, the outer suburban zone dotted with goroda- 
“Sputniki or satellite towns. Unlike Moscow the growth of 
•goroda-sputniki is not totally restricted, for they are seen 
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as part of the programme of dispersal rather than con- 
centxatioii. 

The Institute of the G^ieral Plan is the regional planning 
organisation for Moscow. It is concerned with all the civic 
problems in the Moscow city, problems of open space and 
the green belt and finally dF me goroda-sputniki. What is 
particularly significant is that city planning in the USSR 
was never divorced from planning of employment and eco¬ 
nomic development which guaranteed the health of these 
cities as well as the health o[ the entire country. The three 
aspects of the urban development plan for the Moscow 
region may be summarised as follows: Firstly; the popula¬ 
tion is not to grow within Moscow city itself. With this 
constraint, renewal programme in the city has been under¬ 
taken on a giant scale unheard of in the west. Secondly, 
the green belt around Moscow, which was first proposed' 
in 1935 and which contains a number of satellite towns, is 
strictly controlled. Population and industries in all the sate¬ 
llite towns are growing hand in hand as selfcontained com¬ 
munities and not just as dormitory towns. And thirdly, the 
nature of industries in these satellite towns is also carefully 
planned. Thus, what «eems to be an impossible task under 
capitalism even with various controls, the Soviet Union 
appears to be confident of achieving with public ownership 
of land, the planned construction of houses and civic ame¬ 
nities within the broad frameworfc of planned economic 
development. 

* FHE MIXED ECONOMY CONCEPT IN URBAN PLANNING 

The concept of mixed economv that dominates our na¬ 
tional life has made serious inroads into our urban planning 
without -anyone realising it in totaility. The features of such 
a concept are marked in all the planning initiatives taken 
by the government as also in the plans prepared bv statutory 
bodies created by it for Calcutta’s urban redevelopment. 

Our urban development plans are hardly related to anv 
economic develt^raient plan except in veibiage. Ibis is writ 
large on plans to build satellite towns around Calcutta as 
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formulated by the CMPO. These towns, if brought into 
ejdstence, will only add to the urban sprawl, for their ten¬ 
tative sites are hardly separated from the existing CMD. 
Even more significant than that is the fact that these towns 
are visualised as commuters’ towns with no independent 
economic base of their own. There is no plan to restrict 
the growth of Calcutta and compensate it with the growtli 
of viable economic centres in the region. In an economy 
where private enterprise runs parallel to the state sector, 
and where die authority to control and select sites for new 
undertakings to grow is not monopolised by tlie govern¬ 
ment, urban planning boils down to arresting “deterioration 
of facilities and sei*vices within the core and provide for 
continued growth of those areas capable of more intensive 
development”.2 In simpler words the argument is that Cal¬ 
cutta lacks civic amenities in as great a measure as the 
prospective private investors would like to have. This acts 
as a psychological barrier. Impi'ovement in the services is 
taken as the sure way to lure further investments of private 
capital ill the Calcutta UA. 

Ihere is yet no control on die use of land in the CMD, 
for this would mean encroachment primarily on the huge 
.speculative capital in circulation in the district. Ihe Howrah 
Area Development Plan, 1966-1986, envisages the mainte¬ 
nance of mixed land-use pattern except in small areas where 
complete government control and financing are utilised. 
’The planning task, therefore,” it says, “is to develop a 
plan and an implementation process which will recognise 
the natural forces at work whilst accelerating economic 
growth and, at the same time, minimise noxious features 
that often accompany mixed, uncontrolled land develop- 

inent.”3 

Housing in ,the CMD has been almost totally left to 
private enterprise. Public housing construction in recent 
years has been able to meet only a small share of the total 
need and generaHy has not been oriented to those sections 
of the population where the need is the greatest. Between 
1061 and 1965 public agencies in the CMD built only about 
JKX3D new housing units per yeaf. Most of these were built 
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•under government of India schemes which require high 
standards, but are heavily subsidised. Therefore housing has 
been left to private agencies with the government “provid¬ 
ing decent environmental conditions”, and “slums must be 
preserv'ed and unproved rather than cleared”.*^ Thus, urban 
renewal programme is linked with the policy of handing 
over redeveloped areas to big capital to build apartment 
houses which would bring them maximum return through 
rent and lease. The task of providing homes to the homeless 
remains a pious wish, and urban property ceiling becomes 
a myth rather than a reality. 

It may be pointed out here that lack of integration of 
town planning widi economic planning or planning deve¬ 
lopment of metropolitan complexes with the economic re¬ 
generation of their hinterlands is no unique distinction of 
Calcutta and West Bengal. The Master Plan for Dellii, 
1961,5 and tlie Plan for Greater Bombay, 1964,6 have a 
similar outlook, which is not basically different from the 
old imperial outlook of hinterland supporting the metro¬ 
polis. There is nothing relating to urban economics in the 
Delhi Plan. The Bomba\' Plan ends up with only physical 
development proposals. The Calcutta Plan, as a document, 
is more ambitious in so fiu as it talks about regional planning 
but refuses to admit that a successful economic plan is the 
precondition for a workable ph\'sical plan. And like our 
ec'onomv and as a part of it, the Calcutta metropolitan com¬ 
plex is faced with a CTisis the solution of which lies nf)t so 
much in reorganisation of tlie stnicture of municipal ad¬ 
ministration or preparation of a voluminous ph\’sical plan, 
as on the realisation that the urban problems of Calcutta 
are only manifestations of the malaise that has corroded 
the vitals of our economic and social life for centuries 
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It was to save the port of Calcutta that the Farakkft 
project was formulated. Already in the middle of the last 
century it was becoming clear that the problem of Calcutta 
port was inseparably linked with the problem of rejuvena¬ 
tion of the Bhagirathi river. Sir Arthur Cotton had at that 
time proposed 3iat a dam be c-onstru'cted near Rajmahal 
in order to divert the waters of the Ganga to flow along 
the Bhagirathi-HooghU^ river. But nothing was done for a 
whole century. 

At present, except during the rainy season, the water of 
the Ganga has hardly any connection with that of the 
Bhagirathi. Almost the entire water of the Ganga flows east 
along the Padma. But it was not so alwa)’s. Geological 
history tells us that the Bhagirathi-Hooghly did not exist 
ten or fifteen million years ago. At that time it was mainly 
the silt from the western tableland which filled up the sea 
covering the Bengal basin which then extended up to Raj¬ 
mahal. At that time Rajmalial was linked with the Garo 
hills of Meghalaya. To the north of this mountain wall the 
Brahmaputra river used to flow from east to west. Geologists 
havfe named this river as Indo-Bram. About one lakh years 
ago the Garo-Rajmahal hill disappeared due to a number 
of natural causes. For the first time, the waters from the 
Himalayas started flowing to the Bay of Bengal through 
the huge gap thus created. Since then the Bhagirathi has 
been annually depositing crores of tons of silt to build the 
presentday land mass of the Bengal basin. The thickness 
of sediments in the Bengal basin ranges from -SOCO ft to 
over 27,000 ft.l But further geographical changes, have al¬ 
tered the situation since then. The bed of the Bhagirathi 
gradually rose higher than that of the Ganga. At the present 
moment the bed of the JShagirathi is aliiiost 50 ft higher 
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than that of the Canga at some places near llieir con¬ 
fluence. This has prevented Ganga water from flowing into- 
the Bhagirathi. 

The three distributaries of the Ganga—Bhagirathi, Chuini 
and Jalangi—form the Hooghly river. The Hooghly itself 
is divided into three reaches: 

(Ij Upper Hooghly, from Nadia to Jubilee Bridge; 

(2j Lower Hooghly, from Jubilee Bridge to Hooghly 
Point; 

(3) Estuary Hooghly, from Hooghly Point to Sagar. 

In the upper Hooghly reach, onl\' the central Hooghly 
river channel is now active. The lower Hooghly reach in¬ 
cludes a major portion of tlie CMD. At present within the 
CMD over 200 mgd (including the unfiltered water supply 
in Calcutta) is withdrawn from the river for water-supply 
puqioses. Tides in the Hooglilv estuar\’ are quite strong 
and over the years the intensity and frequency of bores 
have increased due to decreasing drv -weather contributions 
from the Ganga seriously affecting the work of the port 
of Calcutta’s riverside berths, moorings and jetties. The^ 
HooghK- is tidal for its entire hmgth and in the drv season 
the tidal limit extends above Swarupganj fSO in below Cal¬ 
cutta). With a good monsoon flow the tidal influence c(‘ases 
to be felt at Akra (8 m below Calcutta). The Hooghly river 
has a total catchment area of about 17,000 sq m, arnl average 
rainfalls in this area vary from 60 to 65 inches annually. 

With its total catchment area of approximately 24,000' 
sq m, the average maximum discharge of the Bhagirathi- 
H(X)ghK^ comes to about 195,000 cfs, and when all tributaries 
sxiichronise this flow is as high as 450,000 cfs. Flows in 
the Hooghlv river are measured by the irrigation and 
watenvays department of the government of West Bengal, 
at Kalna, approximately 65 m upstream from Calcutta. Flows 
in the Hooghlv river at Kalna presentlv average about 
80.000 cfs in the wet season and are reduced to 1000 to- 
2000 cfs in the dry season.2 

Calcutta is a river port on the Hooghly and it goes; 
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without saying that the future of Calcutta is very much 
linked with that of the Bhagirathi-Hooghly. It was this 
basic premise which led to the foi^ulation of the Farakka 
project. The total cost of tlie proj^ will come to about 
Rs 156 crore. It was hoped tliat work on the project would 
be completed during 1971. Now it does not seem likely to 
be completed even during the fourth five year plan. 

THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE FARAKKA PROJECT 

Farakka, situated on the Bengal-Bihar border near Raj- 
mahal, is 160 m almost due north of Calcutta. Here a bar¬ 
rage has been constructed across the Ganga. Road and 
railway over the barrage have linked southern Bengal with 
northern Bengal and Assam. There is a cross regulator 
across tlie Bhagirathi at Jangipur above the outfall of the 
canal and a 42.6 km long feeder canal, taking off upstream 
of the Bhagirathi, downstream of the Jangipur barrage. 

The main objective of the Farakka barrage is the pre¬ 
servation and maintenance of the port of Calcutta and of 
the Bhagirathi-Hooghly river system by providing con¬ 
tinuous and controlled quantities of upland flow. Tlie pro¬ 
posed programme of water releases through the barrage 
is as follows; 

1 January to mid-March — 40,000 cfs 

Mid-March to mid-May — 20,000 cfs 

Mid-May to mid-September — 20,000 to 40,000 cfs 

Mid-September to end 

December — 40,000 cfs 

The release from mid-May to the end of December is in 
addition to supplies to be received from the direct head 
of the Bhagirathi up to its capacity of about ^,000 cfs. 
The water released from the Canga into the Bhagirathi 
by the Farakka barrage will be relatively silt-free. With 
controlled upland discharge and consequent prolongation 
of the high flow period, Ae longterm deterioration of the 
Hoo^y will be stopped, intensity and frequency of bores 
r^uced, Calcutta will be linked with north India once 
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again through the ancient water route and the water-supply 
near Calcutta will be improved due to reduc'tion in salinity. 

THE RIDDLE OF 40 THOUSAND CUSECS 

Model studies on the effects of increased upland discharge 
<on navigation has shown tliat a flow of 40,000 cfs through 
the Hooghly during the summer months will match the 
velocity of tidal flow and will prevent the deposition of 
tide-borne silt from the sea on the Hooghly bed. In fact 
it will deepen the bed of the Hooghly so that the navigable 
section of the river channel will attain a depth of 28 ft 
for over 200 days in the year. At present for only about 50 
days during the monsoon months this channel reaches a 
depth of 26 ft. The implication of this slight improvement 
is expected to be farreaciiing. When at present Calcutta 
port can remain open to 15,000-18,000-ton ships for only 
two and a half montlis, increased upland discJiarge after 
the completion of the Farakka project will extend the period 
to 7 months. Simultaneously, dredging will be intensified 
in the Hooghly and some of the sharp meanders which are 
dangerous for shipping will be shortened. All this mil 
relieve, Calcutta city and the port of some of their major 
diflSculties. 

The barrage has been completed. North and south Bengal 
have been linked with a railway line and a trnnk road. 
The work on the feeder canal is continuing. But now' a 
•controversy has arisen about how much water can ultimate¬ 
ly flow through the Bhagirathi-Hooghly during the lean 
months. Central irrigation minister K. L. Rao declared in 
the Lok Sabha On 3 May 1973 that from Januaiy to the 
first week of May it would be possible to release only 
20,000 cfs flirou^ the Farakka l>arrage. 40,000 cfs w'ould 
be available from mid-May to Dec'ember end. West Bengal 
•engineers, on the other hand, maintain that during the wet 
season the Hooghly receives on an average about 80,000 
cfe of water. In order to achieve the intended result of 
making the Hooghly navigable, it would be absolutely 
necessary to get 40,000 cfs through F^akka all the year 
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round, particularly during the dry season. This controversy 
is yet to be resolved. But even more vital is the question, 
that is not being posed at all—^whether even 40,000 cfs of 
water all throu^ the year can really take Calcutta port 
out of the woods. This question is relevant because all the 
projections about what is expected of Calcutta port in future 
seem to show that no one is very hopeful despite all the 
talk about Farakka s potentialities. One can mention in this, 
connection the opinion of the Haldia study team.3 

In a report submitted to the government, the Haldia 
study team, constituted by the planning commission in con* 
sultation with ministries concerned, noted that in 1975-7B 
Calcutta’s exports and imports would amount to 28.90 mil* 
lion tonnes, of which the share of Calcutta port would be 
7.6 million tonnes and the rest would pass throu^ Haldia. 
In 1969 Calcutta port handled about 7 million tonnes of 
goods. So they expect only a marginal increase of 6 lakb 
toimes for Calcutta port even after Farakka is completed. 
By 1985-86 this capacity is expected to increase further and 
reach the 1964-65 level, i.e. about 11 million tonnes. This 
evidently shows that the Haldia study team is not too hope* 
ful about arresting the decay of Calcutta port even with 
40,000 cfs of water flowing down the Hooghly through 
Farakka. 

The Haldia study team found two major groups of con* 
straints operating on the Calcutta port,4 viz geography and 
technology. The geographical constraints included ^teen 
bars in the river up to the Calcutta port, limiting the draft 
to less than 26 ft, tortuous bends, particularly upstream of 
Diamond Harbour, limiting the length of ships to 530 ft 
and tidal bores which often incapacitate even up to 25 per 
cent of the berthing and holding capacity. It can be men¬ 
tioned that the number of days with tidal bores in Cal¬ 
cutta port has increased from 70 in 1947 to 157 in 1964. 
The technological constraints arise from the economy of 
scale in the size of ships, particularly oil tankers, on tho 
(me hand and development of bulk cargo handling tech* 
niques on the other. The minimum draft requirement and 
length of these ships may be clear from the table below:. 
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Table 8.1 


T)pe of ship 

Tonnage 

Di^ft 

requitement 

Length of 
ship 

Oil tanker 

45,000 

35 ft 


Oil tanker 

60,000 

39 ft 


Ore earners 

25,000 

32 ft 

630 ft 

Ore carriers 

35,000 

34 ft 6 in 

700 ft 

Ore earners 

40,000 

36 ft 


General cargo 

15,000 

30 ft 


General cargo 

18,000 

35 ft 

650 ft 

Pa.ssenger liner 

25,000 

30 ft 

650 ft 


Thus even medium-size ships cannot come to the Calcutta 
port or even those which can come cannot load themselves 
to full capacity. This has meant a dwindling number of 
ships calling on Calcutta port in the course of the past 
decade. In 1961-62 1806 ships entered the port of Calcutta 
whereas in 1966-67 the number came down to 1640. The 
same picture is obtained if one studies the tonnage handled 
by tlie Calcutta port starting from the first five year plan. 
\\^en all other ports increased their handling capacity 
substantially, Calcutta port was a picture of complete stag¬ 
nation. Thus in 1951-52 die total tonnage handled by Cal¬ 
cutta port was 9.7 million tonnes, in 1955-56 it went down 
to 8.1 million tonnes, in 1960-61 there was marginal recovery, 
while in 1966-67 the figure stood at about 10 million ton- 
nes.5 

The study team found a solution of this .problem ^in 
Haldia and not in Farakka. We will study the question of 
Haldia later. But first let us examine certain other likely 
effects of the Farakka prefect. 

It has been often stated that Bhagirathi and Hooghlv are 
absorbent of all floods. Never in known history has there 
been any flood in these rivers. On the basis of this history 
it is stated with almost philosophical calmness that even 
■with added flow of water during the freshets there need not 
be any apprehension of floods on the Bhagirathi-Hooghly. 
During the rainy season, the Ganga near Farakka carries 
about 2.4 million cfs of water. It ^ onfy durmg the men- 
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soon months that the Hooghly receives on an average about 
80,000 cfs. The Farakka barrage is expected to divert an^ 
other 40,000 cfs through the feeder canal and th:.* Jangipur 
barrage. Of the several v/esi-bank tributaries of the Bhagi- 
rathi-Hooghly, the Damodar and the Mayurakshi are con¬ 
trolled. The Ajoy still remains uncontrolled and unpredict¬ 
able. One need not search in history to find out occasions 
when tlic Ajo^', with sudden heavv downpour in its catch¬ 
ment area, pouring thousands of extra cfs into the Bhagiratlii,, 
inundated large tracts and what is worse covo?'e.d wide 
cultivated areas with infertile sand ?n and around KatWvt 
where it meets the Bhagiratlii.^ Now, with the coming into 
operation of the Farakka project, the Bhagirathi-Hooghlv 
will be expected to cany double the quantum of water it 
used to caiTv in the course of the last five hundred vears. 
We should also remember that all the distributorii"; of the 
Bhagiratlii have got masked at their off-take points and 

that thev are in a near-choked condition. What then will 
¥ 

happen to the Bhagirathi-Hcxighlv flood plain when over 
120,000 cfs of water flowing through the main channel gels 
suddenh' inflated by additional water from the Ajov ? It 
can onlv endanger large tracts of Murshidabad and the 
other four districts lower down with uncontrollable floods. 

Tliere is yet another question which needs to be ex¬ 
amined. As we have not^ earlier, there is enormous de¬ 
position of silt in the Bhagirathi-Hooghlv river, but only 
a small fraction of tliis comes from the Ganga during the 
three monsoon months or fmm the tributaries like the Ajoy 
or “die Mayurakshi which flow down the Chhota Nagpur 
plateau. Bulk of the silt which has today endangered the 
Calcutta port is pushed in from the south by tidal water. 
The source of this sea-borne silt is the shallow continental 
shelf off die Coromandal Coast and the carrier is a powerful 
off-shore drift. With no upland flow, the velocity of flood 
tides at Hoogjily mouth is almost double the velocity of ebb 
tides and as a result tidal water bringing in large quantities- 
of silt can leisurely deposit it on the bed of the Hooghly 
river. Even during the rainy season when Bhagirathi carries 
Ganga water to djje tune of 80,000 cfs it has been found 
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that the sediments contain a lar^ percentage of sea-borne 
silt pushed in by the flood tides. It is argued that 40,000 
cfs of water will be able to bring atbout a balance between 
the flood and ebb tide velocities during the dry season and 
also scour the already deposited sediments on the Bhagi- 
rathi-Hooghl)' bed and flush a trench in the Hoogly river 
bed deep enough for larger ships to ply all the year round. 
But the question which still remains to be answered is 
whether tliis trench will not also provide an easier passage 
for sea-borne silt to penetrate upstream. The fact that the 
port commissioners are planning in terms of more intensive 
died^g operations even after completion of the Farakka 
project seem to indicate that they are also aware of this 
problem. 


THE IIALDIA ALTERNATIVE 

At the confluence of the Hooghly and the Haldi rivers, 
in Tamluk subdivision of Midnapur district, the new port 
of Haldia is coming up. Spread over 20 sq m, Haldia will 
have 14 sq m earmarked for port-based industrial area, VA 
to 2 sq m for the Haldia city and the rest for the port itself. 
The master plan for the Haldia port was prepared in 1962 
in order to compensate for the d^erioration of the Calcutta 
port. According to the project estimate committee, Haldia 
would cost Rs 53 crore of which the foreign component 
would be Rs 5 crore. The government of India sanctioned 
the Haldia project in December 1966, and.the worl^ has 
been going on since then. 

Situated about 56.6 nautical m downstream of Calcutta, 
Haldia port will be about halfway between Calcutta and 
the sea. To reach Haldia from the sea a* ship may encounter 
only 3 sand bars with no difficulty in negotiating bends 
limiting the length of ships and with a draft of 30 to 35 ft. 
Thus Haldia will have several advantages over Calcutta; 
(a) receive medium and big ships which cannot go to Cal¬ 
cutta, (b) save in the cost of shipping and in internal trans¬ 
port, (c) perform its duties mtM'e economically enabling it 
to lower Port Charges collected frcm ^he ships. The Haldia 
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study team had calculated that savings on account of item 
(d) would amount to Rs 35.42 crore by 1970-71. The study 
team also reported on the comparative port charges in Cal¬ 
cutta and Haldia^ which would be as follows: 


Table 8.2: Differences in port charges 


Commodity 

Port charges (Rs 
Calcutta 

per tonne) 

Haldia 

Rock phosphate (sulphur) potash 

9,92 

1.50 

Peti oleum 



dangerous 

30.68 


nondangerous 

8.12 

2.5 

Foodgrains 

6.38 

4.75 

Iron ore 

518 

4.75 

Salt 

2.30 

5.60 

General cargo 

5.15 

15.00 

Iron, steel, machinery 

10.80 

20.00 


The structme of tlie Haldia port will have several com¬ 
ponents. Firstly, it will not have any berth exclusively for 
foodgrains. General cargo and foodgrains will be handled 
together. Secondly, a special type of finger jetty will be 
constructed at one end of the port where it will be possible 
to unload up to five lakh tonnes of salt and also to tmnship 
goods from large ships to smaller vessels. Thirdly, with the 
help of a canal and two lock gates, a 45 ft deep wet dock 
is being constructed which wiU provide 6 berths for ships 
of 60,000 tonnage and 28 berths for smaller ships. Moreover 
there will be two dry docks for repairs. Finally, there will 
be the oil jetty for direct transference of oil from tankers 
to pipeline or vice versa. 

Ihus it is visualised that in 1975-76, after the completion 
of Haldia, Calcutta port will handle 7.60 million tonnes 
and Haldia, 21.30 million tonnes of cargo. A commoditywise 
breakdown of this figure wiU give the following picture; 
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Table 8.3: Volume of goods (export + import) to be handled by Calcutta- 
Haldia port complex (in mUlion metric tomies) 


Commodity 

Projection for Calcutta & 
Calcutta 

Haldia--1975-76 

Haldia 

Rock phosphate (sulphur) potash 0.30 

2.20 

Petroleum 

0.30 

4.70 

Fixidgraiiis 

0.30 

2.00 

Ores 


5.00 

Coal 


5.00 

Salt 

0.20 

0.90 

General cargo 

6.50 

1.50 

Total tonnage 

7.00 

21.30 


THE ROOT CAUSE OF DECAY 

It would serve no purpose to lament over the dwindling 
importance of the Calcutta port. It would be more purpose¬ 
ful to identify tlie causes, physical apart, that led to such 
a state of affairs in the course of just one hundred years of 
the formation of the Calcutta port commissioners who were 
to organise and look after the health of Calcutta. 

When the English had first settled in Calcutta the im¬ 
portance of the waterways in south Bengal to Calcutta’s 
commercial performance was noted. Till the second half of 
the 19th century when the railways grew, waterways re¬ 
mained the only means of bulk transport. The joint steamer 
company, which had a monopoly in river transport, was 
formed in 1889. It operated right up to 1957 when it was 
wound up. The NCAER Survey of Ganga I'rafiBcQ sKows 
that it went on rising till about 1938. Hie main traffic 
pattern was triangular in shape—-Calcutta to Bihar, Bihar 
to Assam and Assam back to Calcutta. Calcutta sent salt, 
jute and cotton textiles, construction materials and ma¬ 
chineries to Bihar, Bihar sent agricultural produce to Assam 
and finaUy Assam and north l&ngal sent jute, timber and 
tea to Calcutta. 

The decline in waterborne trade began around 1938 and 
finally collapsed after the partition of the country. Searching 
for the causes of this dedine and collapse D. K. Bose and 
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S. K. BanerjeelO question the assertion that this was due 
to losses on the river seivices as a result of competitive 
alternatives offered by the railways and improvement in 
tlie road-transport services. Accoring to them, deteriora¬ 
tion in channel characteristics and “other things like gene- 
lation of traffic, size of fleet etc., remaining same, the dis¬ 
location of route (due to partition— s.m.) could not but 
adversely affect the profitability of tlie enterprises engaged 
in the transport activities”. K. Srinivasanrt on the other 
hand maintains that the joint steamer company had not 
cared to mcxlernisc its. fleet and streamline its t^era- 
tions to be able to withstand rail and road transportation 
better. The Ganga Traffic SuiTey reewds that the joint 
steamer company did not avail of 5{) per ctmt of the traffic 
offerings particularly to the Calcutta-Patna line. It would 
thus appeiu' that three factors combined to disrupt the 
water-transport system in squtliem Bengal: firstly, in the 
absence of maintenance, the channels deteriorated very 
fast, secondly, water transport could not survive in the face 
of stiff competition from railways and road, thirdly, tlie 
final death warrant of the triangular traffic system was 
signed by the partition of Bengal with independence. But 
what remains unsaid is that the English owners of the joint 
steamer company were themselves largely responsible for 
the decay of waterborne commerce as they did not modern¬ 
ise their fleet and streamline their operations and tlie 
administration as a whole did not want waterways to com¬ 
pete witli railways or roads. It is clear that the overall 
interest of th*e imperial business was immediately better 
sensed by railways and roads. They were costlier than water¬ 
ways but quicker and less hazardous and less expensive in 
terms of maintenance and development. What was more, 
roads and railways better served the purposes of mainten¬ 
ance of law and order and administration. 

An indirect result of this neglect of waterways or its 
abandonment was the ruination of a large number of trading 
centres which had grown on waterfronts. But the direct 
result was what we are today witnessing ourselves in the 
decay of the Calctitta port itself. One may recall here that 
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the controversy between tlie priority of railways and irriga¬ 
tion which agitated the administrators in the 19th century 
was resolved in favour of raOwav^ as far as northeastern 
India was concerned. Irrigation investments were made in 
provinces which promised immediate and richer dividends^ 
In northeastern India we got railways, indiscriminate bund¬ 
ing of rivers to protect tlie railway routes and construction 
of culverts and bridges designed to suit the needs of rail¬ 
ways rather than those of drainage or irrigation or mam- 
tenancc of tlie river channels themselves. Radliakamal 
Muklierjeei2 talked of this ‘invasion of the river’s domain 
when he said that “in the lower reaches of the rivers, in¬ 
crease of population leads to construction of embankments, 
roads and railways, which facilitate the silting up of river 
beds and the change of water-courses, leaving a legacy of 
soil exhaustic.n, water-logging, and fever for the next gene¬ 
ration”. It was not just neglect of watcrwa)'S of southern 
Bengal lured by immediate aiid richer dividends elsewhere, 
but the construction of railwavs as a countermeasure and 
all the steps vvhicli had to be taken to maintain these against 
the fmy of a blocked drainage system in a deltaic region, 
that struck the death-knell on the Bhagirathi-Hooghly river 
system which was already straining itscH to adjust with the 
forces of nature. 

THE PALLIATIVES VS LONGHANGE DEVELOPMENT 

Not that the Calcutta port commissioners did not know 
this obvious logic. There are ample evidences to shovl^ that 
engineers and experts appointed by them or other authorities 
to investigate the problems of port navigation time and 
again pointed to the right direction. Between 1853 and 1947 
there were eight major investigations of the ills of the Cal¬ 
cutta port led by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1853, H. Leonard 
in 1863, G. Robertson in 1872, L. F. Vernon Harcourt in 
1896, Lindon Bates in 1899, Major Hurst in 1915, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wilcox in 1930 and Sir Claude Inglis in 1947. Apart 
from these individuals, the commissioners for the port of 
Calcutta app<^ted several committees and commissions 
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like tlie Hooghly commission of 1853, the dock committee 
df 1881 and 18^ and Stevenson Moore committee of 1919. 
Hiese committees, commissions and individual experts sub¬ 
mitted numerous proposals including shifting of the port to 
below Diamond Harbour, constructing a ship canal from 
the dock system to Diamond Harbour, etc. But nothing 
much was done except certain immediate and shortterm 
measures. 

Debes Muklierjeei^ notes that “even though the diversion 
of head-water supply (from the Ganga— ^s.m.) through the 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly was considered to be the only solution, 
the tentative schemes drawn up by the several experts who 
went into this problem were not implemented partly be¬ 
cause of financial considerations and partly because of 
doubts expressed by the then Bengal engineers about the 
practicability of an engineering project in a river of the size 
of the Ganga. Various palliatives in the form of developing 
new off-takes, dredging and bunding were tried but the 
results were not only marginal but were not commensurate 
with the cost involved.” One could as well say that the 
English knew the nature and seriousness of the ills of the 
Calcutta port but refused to take steps that would in the 
long run not only save the port and increase its longevity 
but favourably affect tlie entire economy of the northeastern 
region. Tlie reasons were the same as formulated by Romesh 
Dutti^ about the controversy between railways and irrigation 
in India: 

“The reasons are, that the Indian administration is very 
considerably influenced by the trend of public opinion in 
England, and not by the opinion of the people of India. 
English manufacturers look to the opening of distant raar- 
Icets in India by means of railway extension. English mer¬ 
chants demand fresh facilities for trade with India by new 
Tines of communication. British houses of trade influence 
Indian administration, both through Parliament and by 
direct correspondence with the India OflSlce. Members erf 
Parliament urge the construction of new railway lines by 
frequent questions in the House of Commons. None cares 
for irrigation because none in England understands its 
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suprme importance for India. The pious intention recorded 
in the official report of 1873, to discontinue heavy outlays 
on new railway lines, was soon forgotten. Sir Arthur Cotton 
was ridiculed as an enthusiast and a visionary. The Famine 
Commission's Report slept in official archives. New railway 
lines were push^ on vigorously beyond the urgent needs 
of India, and certainly beyond her resources.” 

Thus the English were after immediate gains with as 
little investment as possible. If palliatives could do that, 
they were for palliatives. Therefore when they left India 
they handed over a port that had already gone beyond 
repairs through years of imperceptible vandalism. 

FARAKKA AND THE ECONOMY OF TEiE REGION 

One might have expected that after independence, when 
partition had so largely dismpted the economy of the re¬ 
gion, the authorities concerned would have gone out of 
the framework of mere palliatives once and for all and 
considered the problem of tlie Calcutta port in its wider 
context. Unfortunately our planners also confined them¬ 
selves to piecemeal solutions of the port's immediate prob¬ 
lems till they assumed such proportions as to reach the 
dead-end. And as the region arcmnd Calcutta, or more 
appropriately its hinterland, did not get any priority in 
economic planning, the rejuvenation of its rivers and water¬ 
ways never appeared as an urgent necessity. Even when 
Farakka was planned it was conceived only as a measure 
to save the port of Calcutta rather Rian a^ an integrated 
scheme for the regeneration of the Bhagirathi-Hooghly 
river system, without which the project might create more 
problems tlian it solves. 

We have alreadv discussed about the problems which 
Farakka project might bring about in the life of southern 
Bengal. Here we confine ourselves to pointing out that the 
river system in a deltaic regionj and for that matter every¬ 
where, hangs on a verv delicate balance created by nature 
at a given moment. This balance, disturbed at one point, 
must get its ccanpensatioo elsewhere. That is the logic of 
nature. Radhakamal Mukherjeeis wrote: 
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“A river and drainage system is an integral whole. There 
is a nicely adjusted balance, albeit a shifting one, establish¬ 
ed among the various feeders, distributaries and channels 
of a river system. Even the numerous little water courses, 
which connect the rivers with the swamps or drainage re¬ 
servoirs in the interior, and ramify through wide stretches 
of rice-ficlds, play their part in maintaining the balance 
between the inflow and egress of vast volumes of water 
<luring the rainy and dr)-^ seasons. The silting up of the bed 
of a particular river or change in its course, and alteration 
in the level of a drainage resei-voir or of the tides have 
far-reaching effects on topography, agriculture and the river 
s)'stem as a whole.” ’ 

Thus diversion of river-flows by construction of canals, 
building of roads, railways and embankments are reflected 
“in the prosperity or adversity of agriculture in the down 
river areas, in the silting up and change of direction of 
old rivers, in the emergence of new rivers, active in their 
delta-building functions, and finally in the estuarian con¬ 
ditions favourably or unfavourably for ocean traffic”. Aware¬ 
ness of this logic of nature is to be vainly searched for in 
the Farakka project. It was absent in the planning of the 
DVC. N. K. Bose’sifi warming that since 1958, the vear DVG 
flood-control operations came into action, the bed level of 
the Rupnarayan tidal basin was rising very pronouncedly 
and that it would “affect adversely the navigability and 
salinity of the river Hooghly upstream of the Hooghly 
Point as this will force more of the tidal influx through the 
Hoo^lv channel” should have been kept in view when 
planning Farakka. 

Bhagirathi-Hooghly is the master-stream in southern 
Bengal. Its one .single role will be to keep the Calcutta port 
going as against all other considerations. This would appear 
logical if one cemsidered that the fate of the entire economic 
region hung on the functions of the Calcutta port. But now 
Haldia has been planned to take the bigger share of Cal¬ 
cutta’s port responsibilities. Still the awareness that the 
Calciitta-Haldia complex supported by a resuscitated 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly river .system and an invigorated re- 
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gional economy can alone offer a solution evades our 
planning. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 


TABLE 1 


Towns in the district of Murshidabad in different periods considered 
on giounds of trade and manufacturing activity (TM), of administrative 
importance (A), or population size (P) 


Place'S callt'cl 


Period 



towns 

1801-13 

1814-55 

1855-60 

1872 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1. Murshidabad 

TM 

TM 

A 

P 

2. Bhigwangola 

TM 


A 


3. Jungepoie 

TM 

TM 

A 

P 

4. Coomercolly 

TM 




5. Reongore 

TM 




6. Kassinibazar 

TM 

TM 



7. Kalakapur 

TM 

TM 



8. Farasdanga 

TM 

TM 



9. Bhatpara 

TM 

TM 



10. Bamangachi 

TM 

TM 



11. Chuakhali 

TM 

TM 



12. Azimgunj 


TM 


P 

13. Berhampore 

TM 


.A 

P 

14. Jiagunj 


TM 

A 


15. Jummooakandee 



A 

P 

16. Maigram 



A 

P 

17. Falsa 



A 


18. Paikur 



A 

P 

19. Faiki>aia 



A 


20. Nulhuttee 



A 


21. Rytiia 



A 



(Gcmtinuecl cm nfflct page) 
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2 3 4 5 


22. Bera A 

23. Bhudevpore A 

24. Aurangabad A 

25. Sooty A 

26. Gysabad A 

27. Gowkurrun A 

28. Burrooa A 

29. Gobindapore A 

30. Sherpoor A 

31. Beldanga A 


Source: Anitnes Mohapatra & Alok Kumar Dutta in ‘DeBnition of towns 
prior to Indian Census—a study based on the districts of Bengal\ 
Bulletin of the Socio-Economic R&iearch Institute, Calcutta, Vol 2, No 2, 
Apnl 1968. 


TABLE 2 

Towns in the district of Dinajpui in different periods considered on 
gtounds of trade and manufacturing activity (TM), of administrative im- 
poitance (A), or population size (P) 



1. Dinajpur 

TM 

A 

P 

(a) Dinajpur proper 

TM 

A 

P 

(b) Raigunj 

TM 



(c) Kanchanghat 

TM 



(d) Paharpur 

TM 

TM 


2. Bhusi 

TM 



Ghugiudan^ 

TM 




(Contintied on page) 
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1 

2 

3 

4. Songkol 

TM 


5- Komayi 

TM 

A 

6. Raygunj 

TM 

A 

7. Taipur 

TM 

TM 

8. Churamon 

TM 


9. Betona 

TM 


10. Nischintapur 

TM 


11. Dumdurnuah 

TM 

TM 

12. Nayabazar 

TM 


13. Kordah 

TM 


14. Pctiram 

TM 


15. Kongvargunj 

TM 


16. Shivagunj 

TM 


17. Sujapur 

TM 


18, Khoyerveri 

TM 

TM 

19. Howrah 

TM 

TM 

20. To.sayi 

TM 

TM 

21. Nawabgunj 

TM 


22. Ghoraghat 

TM 

A 

23. Dorala 


A 

24. Chumchum Mosudah 


A 

25. Netpur 


A 

26. Bamchandrapoor 


A 

27. Jamalgunj Boozorg 


A 

28, Huzrootpoor 


A ' 

29. Tara 


A 

30. Mahipal 


A 

31. Berampoor 


A 

32. Sumjheea 


A 

33. Chuwsa Kismat 


A 

34. Futtehpore 


A 

35. Ruttunnair 


A 

36. Hemtabad 


A 

37. Beergunj 


A 


Source: As in Table 1. 
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TABLE 3 

Towns in the district of Malda in different periods considered on grounds 
of trade and manufacturing activity (TM), of administrative importance (A), 

or population size (P) 


Places called 


Penod 


towns 

1808 

1847-48 1869 

1872 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

1. Ilyatpoor 


TM 


2. Sooltangunj 


TM 


3. Hurishchandrapoor 


TM 


4. Bhegaul 


TM 


5. Bhullokan 


TM 


6. Khidurgunge 


TM 


7. Dowlutpur 


TM 


8. Nijgaon 


TM 


9. Pranpoor 


TM 


10. Arheedangh 


TM 


11. Aokra 

TM 

TM 


12. Pokhoorcea 


T\t 


1.3. Cajole 


TM 


14. Kishunpoor 


TM 


15. Bugdulla 


TM 


16. Bamungola 


TM 


17. Bhugabaree 


TM 


18. Gomastapoor 


TM 


19. Rohimpoor 


TM 


20. Maiegunge 


TM 


21. Muheopoor 


TM 


22. Kotwalee 


TM 


23j Phoolwaree* 


TM 


24. Jot Nursing 


TM 


25. Jot Gopale 


T\i 


26. Sonatola 


TM 


27. Sooltanpoor 


TM 


28. Satanundpoor 


TM 


29. Jot Gureeb 


TM 


30. Maldah 

TM 

A P 

P 

31. Mungallearee 




32. Mobarikpoor 




33. Koheehutta 




34. Aying 

TM 




(Continued on next page) 
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1 

2 

8 

35. Englishbazar 

TM 


36. Guui 

TM 


37. Tangtipaia 

TM 


38. Tipjani 

TM 


39. Nawabgunj 

40. Sodc'pur 

TM 

TM 

41. Shahjalalpur 


TM 

42. Oonurpui 


TM 

43. Narajnpur 


TM 

44. Shi'eipur 


TM 

45. Dabeepur 


TM 

46. Chandpur 


TM 

47. A]l(*pur 


TM 

48. Lukheepur 


TM 

49. SooUaugunj 


TM 

50. Allf^migur 


TM 

51. Tuniohanee 


TM 

52. Kulleeachuk 


TM 

53. Kootubpoor 


TM 

54. Mungunpoor 


TM 

55. Lucheerumpur 


TM 

56. Sylernabad 



57. Rughooiiathpoor 


TM 

58. Augrazabad 


TM 

59. Muhespoor 


TM 

60. Gppalpoor 


TM 

61. Raipoor 


TM 

62. Boalea 


TM 

63. Juliyah 


TM 

64. Joteepara 


TM 

65. Cailfarea 


TM 

66. Mukhtuompur 


TM 

67. Rameehattee 


TM 

68. Seebgunge 


TM 

69. Dowlatpoor 


TM 

70. Khansat 


TM 


5 

P 


Source: As in Table 1. 
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TABLE 4 

Some Urbanisation Indicators for the Indian States, 1961 


Ui’ban population 


cn 

O 

5 


s 

u 

o 



share in national 
indicators 
(per cent) 


c 

o 


3 

t 


i 

a 

s I 

Zi 
<u ti 


B ■“ g, 

U>t Q 

O C A 


0 M 

s E 

-S O 

I-* M 

S' u 

& ff 

f<8 

V *T 

-C If 
« J3 


0 0 


Maharashtra 

11163 

28.2 

42.1 

60.5 

10.5 

9.0 

14.1 

19.2 

Madras' 

8 991 

26.6 

26.6 

37.8 

8.5 

7.7 

11.2 

9.7 

Gujarat 

5317 

25.8 

29.4 

42.4 

9.1 

4.7 

6.7 

6.4 

W. Bengal 

8 541 

24.5 

46.4 

55.5 

16.0 

8.0 

10.8 

13.5 

Mysore 

5266 

22.3 

22.9 

36.8 

6.7 

5.4 

6.7 

5.5 

Punjab 

4 089 

20.1 

21.9 

26.2 

9.0 

4.6 

5.2 

3.1 

Andhra Pradesh 

6 274 

17.4 

28.1 

40.5 

5.0 

8.2 

7.9 

7.2 

Rajasthan 

3 381 

16.3 

22.6 

37.8 

4.1 

4.6 

41 

3.5 

Kerala 

2 554 

151 

27.8 

26.9 

13.5 

3.9 

3.2 

2.0 

Madhya Pradesh 

4 627 

14.1 

21.2 

31.5 

3.9 

7.4 

59 

4.2 

Uttar Pradesh 

9480 

12.9 

34.5 

50.3 

4.9 

16.8 

12.0 

13.6 

Bihar 

3 914 

8.4 

25.6 

33.1 

3.9 

10.6 

5.0 

3.7 

Assam 

913 

7.7 

15.2 

11.0 

4.2 

2.7 

1.2 

0.3 

Onssa 

1 no 

6.5 

17.9 

13.0 

2.2 

4.0 

1.5 

0.4 

Kashmir 

593 

16.7 

13.8 

65.4 

3.7 

0.8 

0.7 

1.1 

Nagaland 

19 

5.2 

6.3 

- 

0.8 

0.1 

0.02 

- 

Delhi (territory) 

2 359 

88.8 

786.3 

90.0 

30.0 

0.6 

3.0 

6.6 

TOPAL 

78736 

18.0 

29.3 

44.5 

6.9 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Manufacturing industry, construction, transport. 

Source: L. 1. Bonifatyeva, 'Urbanisation and formation of economic 
regions in India’, Problems of Economic Regkmdisation in the Developing 
Countries, Nauka Publishing House, Central Department of OrientsI 
Litehiture, Moscow, 1968. 
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Explanation ; M = municipal town, NM = nonmunicipal town, C = cantonment, S = area administered by station 
cwmnittee, T = by town committee, U = by union committee. 
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TABLE 6 

Statistical economic characteristics of the states and re^ns of India, 1961 

(per cent) 


States & 
regions 

S' 

o 

Popu 

\ationa 

income 

bM O 

o 

Ot 

V 

£ E 

'V « 

e c 

lue of 

neral p is**^ 

West Bengal 

2.9 

6 0 

11.4 

8.3 

22.7 

18.2 

Bihar 

5.7 

10.6 

6.9 

72 

7.6 

40.0 

Onssa 

5.1 

40 

3.3 

4.4 

1.6 

5.1 

1. Northeast 

13.7 

22.6 

21.6 

19.9 

31.9 

63.3 

Maharashtra 

10.1 

9.0 

12.6 

10.0 

27.8 

2.6 

Gujarat 

6.1 

47 

5.5 

5.4 

8.7 

36 

West 

16.2 

13.7 

18.1 

15 4 

36.5 

6.2 

Madras 

4.3 

7.7 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

2.8 

Andhra Pradesh 

9.0 

8.2 

6.9 

7.5 

2.5 

4.8 

Mysore 

6.3 

54 

4.9 

5.8 

3.7 

3.3 

Kerala 

13 

3.8 

3.6 

4.0 

2.3 

0.3 

3. South 

20.9 

25.1 

23.0 

25.2 

16.6 

11.2 

4. Assam {NE Frontier) 

4.0 

27 

2.7 

3 5 

2.3 

1.2 

Piiniab & Haryana 

4.0 

4.6 

6.3 

6.3 

2.4 

0.1 

Rajasthan 

11.2 

46 

3.7 

4.1 

1.1 

3.3 

Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

08 

0.7 

07 

0.1 


5. Northwest 

15.2 

10.0 

10.7 

11.1 

3.6 

3.4 

6. rtfar Pradesh 

9.6 

16 0 

14.9 

16.8 

5.6 

3.2 

(North) 

7. Mddhtja Ptadesh 

15.4 

7.4 

6.3 

7.8 

1.8 

11.4 

(Centre) 

8. Centrally admi- 

5.9 

1.7 

2.7 

0.3 

1.7 

0.1 

nistered territories 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


• 1962. 

1963, the figures include neither pt^troleum and natural gas nor 
atomic energy- minerals. 

Source: Ckimpiled by G. V. Sdasyulc in 'Some aspects of the formation 
of economic legions in the developing countries, (A case study of India)', 
Problems of Economic Re^onalisation in the Developing Countries, op. cit. 
Table 4. 
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TABLE 7 

Contribution to West Bengal income by districts — 1960-61 



§ 

•IN 


per cent of income fiom 


Pe cent of 
tc al populat 

i'er cent ot 
:otal income 

01 

3 

u 

to 

s 

•TJ 

S 

Lowest stratum 

Darjeeling, 

Cooch Bihar, 
Puiulia, 

Malda , 

12.11 

6.79 

10.41 

3.56 

Second Stiatum 

Bankuia, 

Bnbhuni, 

West Dinajpur 

12.70 

10.69 

19.81 

4.53 

Third stiatum 

Jalpaigiiii, 

Nadia, 

Murshidabad 

15.32 

13.95 

23 07 

7.37 

Fowth Stratum 

Howrah, 

Ilooghly, 

Midnapoie 

24.67 

23.44 

•22 89 

.27.fi 

Highest stratum 

Burdwan, 

24-Par ganas, 
Calcutta 

35 20 

45.13 

23.82 

56.68 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source: Government of West Bengal, Estimates of State Income and 
its Regional Di^erentials, West Bengal, 1965. 



purulia _ 7.7 35.9 86.78 3 14 _m_9_ 121 1.83 0.42 

Source: Census of India 1961, Vol 1, part la (ii) 


g 

s 


S 


t- Area under double 

®coS^aCrtp*^^r“"PSO^^ cron c ot net 

sown area) 

^ tolo Gross area irrigated 

^^OTpt>3^];^^pcno3i;b.iop /n.c. of cross area 

00 «''l;OOOCn'~l«OOMOl'J 03 i-‘ ' ° 

sown) 


oi~aoeQOiJikas^~-ic»g 50 oaoifc>itk. 
ppMOcnooi^ipoop^ppp 
ik.^oocn^asbotocoik.c»~iwl-* 
® M lo 3S. 1— 00 to 00 cn CO «o “1 


00 to 00 cn CO CO 


Cultivation and 
agricultural labourers 
(p.c. of ruial working 
population) 


t- Workers in household 

u3 tt- ot ot w3 lo vO ^ I'a to lo !-■ I-* , 

Q 05 bo tu. io t-o 05 b b bo lo ik ■>- b industry (p.c. of rural 

CJlMl>Jt«A&>^OyCOh^l'JK-050u3viO 1. 

working population) 


to to lO to ^ L^t CO to 1*^ to tO ^ « i • 

P 2 ® ^ ^ Crude literacy rate 

ai-‘i-u3;o^oti>opoow-otS'i 


»cooao2o52SSa5cnoT®w facturing (per 000 

of total population) 


Workers in manu. 


^iles ot Surfaced road 
aSSgSiSSSgBSfega (pcrOOOsq. miles oi 

area) 


Establishments run on 
w f- t- p w p M ^ p p t- ^ po electricity (per cent of 

all indus^al es- 
tablishments) 

cai-iOh-tSSSpppppwco Workers in registered 

factories (per cent of 
all workers) 


cnMpi-'tSS^ppppppp 

1 ^ Krt .IV Li £.«« I_ 1 j>.*t 


uofsoidx^ D^ino/n^ 


Zll 


Levels of development among districts of West Bengal 
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TABLE 9 

'Population and housing supply, Calcutta Metropolitan District, 1961 


Calcutta 

Other 

CMD 

urban 

CMD 

rural 

Total 

CMD 

Population 


(in thousand) 


Total population 

2927 

3065 

729 

6721 

Housed in institutions 

274 

82 

10 

368 

Houseless 

18 

5 

7 

30 

Household population 

203S 

2978 

712 

6325 

Housing supply (including kutchha huts) (m thousand) 


Occupied housing units 

584 

592 

153 

1329 

Occupied rooms 

942 

932 

239 

2113 

Average rooms per unit 

1.61 

1.57 

1.28 

1.55 

Vacant units 

25 

27 

8 

60 

Overcrowding and condition 





Household population 
per unit 

4.51 

5.03 

4.65 

4.76 

Household population 
per room 

2.80 

3.20 

2.98 

2.99 

Units with peimpnent walls, 
(thousands) 

437 

387 

79 

* 

904 

Per cent of units with 
ncmpermanent walls 

25.2 

34.6 

57.8 

33.8 


Source: Interim R^rt: Housing, Calcutta Metropolitan District, Cal¬ 
cutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, Government of West 
Bengal, Mareh, 1967. 
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TABLE 10 

Progress of rural electrification programme in West Bengal 

(No of villages) 


Item 

III plan 





Total 



69-70 

70-71 

71-72 

April- 
Jnne 72 


Planned programmes 

2433 

246 

277 

306 

219 

3481 

Nonplan programmes 

— 

— 

10 

56 

465 

531 

Total 






4012 


Source: West Bengal’s Approach to Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79), State 
Planning Board, Government of West Bengal, July 1972. 


TABLE 11 

Overall enriiloyment position htj sectors in Wes-# Bengal 
, (in million) 



1961 

1971 

1. Primary sector 

(a) Agriculture including animal husbandly, etc. 

6.29 

7.25 

(b) Plantation, mining, etc. 

0.58 

0.55 

Total; 

6.87 

7.80 

2. Secondary sector 

(a) Registered factories 

0.72 

0.84 

(b) Nonregistercd 

1.0 

1.18 

(c) Construction 

0.4 

0.05 

Total ; 

1.80 

2.0 

3. Tertiary sector 

(a) Public sector 

0.53 

0.70 

(b) Private sector 

2.38 

2.07 

Total : 

2.91 

2.77 

Grand Total 

11.58 

12.62 


Sotffce: As in Table 10. 
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TABLE 12 

Amount of goods handled by the six major ports in India 

(in 000 tonnes) 


Year 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Vizag, 

Cochin, 

Kandla 

Total 

1951-52 

9,736 

7,600 

2,190 

1,988 

22,514 

1956-57 

8,860 

12,172 

2,500 

4,098 

27,639 

1961-62 

9,302 

14,548 

3,468 

— 

— 

1965-86 

9,848 

18,197 

4,800 

14,855 

47,700 

Percentage 

increase 

1951-52 to 
1965-66 

1.15 

139.43 

199.18 

397.16 

111.87 


Source: A. N. Bose and S. Sirkar, Planning for Calcutta Metropolitan 
District—1966-86, The Hooghly-Bhagirathi Basin, Umversity of 
Calcutta, December 1972. ^ 


TABLE 13 


Year 1963-64 64-65 65-66 66-67 67-68 68-69 69-70 

No of ships 

entering 

Calcutta 

Port 1,828 1,807 1,623 1,640 N.A. 1,400 1,237 


Source: As in Table 12. 










